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Is There a Christian Ideal 
for Society ? 
SIDNEY SPENCER, B.A. 


N a little book on Social Order which he wrote for the Pelican 

series towards the end of his life the late Dr. Temple said, ‘‘ there 
is no such thing as a Christian social ideal, to which we should 
conform our actual society as closely as possible.”” The truth of this 
statement depends on the way in which it is understood. Understood 
in one way, it appears to imply the acceptance of an impossible 
dualism between the individual and society, which Dr. Temple 
himself certainly did not accept. Clearly there is a Christian ideal 
for individual living—an ideal to which the lives of Christian men 
should “‘ conform as closely as possible.” Surely, then, the same 
thing is true of society. If the Christian spirit prevails in us as 
individuals, is it not bound to affect us in all our relationships with 
one another? And does not the substance of society consist in those 
relationships so far as they are not purely private and personal? 
In a certain sense, no doubt, society is an abstraction. I remember 
once meeting a young man who said that he had never come across 
any such thing as “ society ’’—he had only come across individual 
men and women. What he overlooked was this: men and women 
do not exist in isolation—they live together in groups, which we call 
communities; and the community is bound to organise its life in a 
certain way, to set up relations of different kinds between its members. 
It is the pattern of relationships prevailing at any particular time 
and place which we describe as “society.” Is there a specifically 
Christian pattern? Undoubtedly there are patterns which appear to 
us as definitely un-Christian. In the world into which Christianity 
was born one main fact of the social order was the existence of 
slavery. One man owned another as his property and, within certain 
limits, he could do as he chose with him. The slave was his master’s 
tool or instrument to carry out his will automatically. For centuries 
the custom of owning slaves was accepted by the great majority of 
Christians as necessary and right and the last defence of it was 
written by a Jesuit a century and a half ago. To-day all Christians 
are agreed in recognising that slavery is wrong, but not primarily 
because of the cruelties which were often involved; slavery is wrong 
however kindly a man may treat his slaves because it is wrong for 
one man to own another, to look upon another as his property. 
But if we feel that slavery is anti-Christian, if we feel that it is wrong 
from the Christian standpoint for one man to own another, that can 
only be because Christianity carries with it a certain standard of 
human relationships—because there is, in one sense, a Christian 
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social ideal, to which we should strive to make society conform. 
What we have to consider, then, is the nature of that ideal and the 
means of its expression in the forms of social life. In doing that, 
we shall be led, I believe, to realise the truth of Dr. Temple’s words 
as he himself understood them. 

Christianity carries with it by implication a conception of the 
kind of relationship which ought to prevail in the community. That 
conception is rooted in the Christian understanding of the nature of 
man and his relation to God. Man, from the Christian standpoint, is 
in his essence a spiritual being born into the world that he may be 
united with God. That is true, as the Christian gospel tells us, not 
merely of a particular section of human beings—of some spiritual 
élite; it is true of all. In the sight of God all are equal—not in the 
sense that we possess equal endowments or capacities of an intellec- 
tual or even a moral sort, but in the sense that beneath our inequalities 
of endowment and capacity there is something deeper and greater; 
there is a comnion humanity by virtue of which we are sons of God. 
“The idea of the equality of men,” said G. K. Chesterton, “is in 
substance the idea of the importance of man.”’ And if in man there 
is this common spiritual nature—however largely it may be unrealised 
or even denied—there is in man an intrinsic dignity, a call to 
freedom and responsibility, which cuts across all our outer divisions 
and differences, and makes us one. It is because slavery denies 
human dignity and freedom, because it makes impossible any real 
unity and fellowship between us, that it stands condemned. 

It is characteristic of the Christian ideal for society that it 
brings together two things which are often held apart: it brings 
together freedom and unity. Nothing is more striking in the writings 
of St. Paul than his twofold emphasis. ‘‘ Ye, brethren,” he says, 
“* were called for freedom’; “‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.”” It is in accordance with his teaching that E. F. Scott has 
said that “‘the right to freedom belongs to the substance of the 
Christian faith. . . . In becoming Christians, men become free 
personalities,” pledged to live by an inner law. But the stress on 
freedom is accompanied in St. Paul by an equal emphasis on 
unity. “ There is one body and one Spirit.” The goal of the Christian 
is not only “ the glorious liberty of the sons of God ”’; it is the unity 
of men who are fellow-members of the body of Christ. And for 
St. Paul these two principles have a common root; the ground of 
freedom and the ground of unity are the same. It is the life of the 
Spirit which makes us free; and it is the life of the Spirit which breaks 
down the barrier of separation between us, and makes us one. 
Because for Christianity man in his essence is a spiritual being, the 
Christian ideal for life, in the word of Emil Brunner, is “freedom 
in fellowship, and fellowship in freedom.” And it is evident from 
what has been said that if that ideal has any validity, it is anideal 
which must be worked out in all our relationships; it is an ideal for 
men living and working together in society. 
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How, then, is the Christian ideal to be expressed in the actual 
forms of economic, social, political organisation? How is it related 
to the problems which confront us today? Here we see the importance 
of Dr. Temple’s statement as he himself understood it. When he 
said, “‘ There is no such thing as a Christian social ideal,’ what he 
really meant was that there is no such thing as an ideal system of 
society waiting, as it were, ready-made for us to introduce; there 
is no Christian blueprint for a new order. What we have to do, if 
we take Christianity seriously, is not to work out elaborate schemes 
of reconstruction on a Christian basis, but to take Christian principles 
as a guide in considering the main issues with which we are con- 
fronted. In themselves those principles are unchanging; they are 
rooted, not in any accidental circumstances of human history, but 
in an abiding insight into the realities of life and experience. But 
the forms of society change from age to age; and if Christianity is to 
be an effective force among us, if it is to help us in meeting the 
problems of the world, its teaching must be examined afresh in 
relation to present conditions. 

How does Christianity actually help us? (a) It helps us first 
of all to see things in a right perspective. It saves us, in particular, 
from an undue emphasis on the forms of social organisation. The 
goal, for Christianity, is not society organised in any given way, 
the goal is the life of men living in unity and freedom as sons of 
God. And it is clear that we cannot achieve that objective merely by 
some process of social organisation. The fundamental question is 
the question of the values by which the life of the world is ruled. 
If a society is governed by material values, so that what people 
chiefly want is prosperity and comfort, it cannot be described as a 
Christian society, however it may be organised. The great mistake 
of many reformers has been to ignore such issues—to assume that 
if only people are well paid and well housed, other problems will be 
solved automatically; that the problem of values will solve itself. 
That is a fundamentally materialistic view. It is grounded in the 
Marxist doctrine that the economic basis of life determines every- 
thing else—religion and art—and that philosophy and ethics are by- 
products of material conditions. The traditional view of Continental 
Socialism is that religion is a purely private question—a matter of 
personal convictions which concerns men as individuals, but which 
does not concern society. The natural outcome of that view is, 
for example, that education must be completely secularised. Society, 
in other words, must be neutral with regard to religion, because it 
does not matter from its point of view whether religion flourishes 
or decays. This outlook is not only completely contrary to a religious 
philosophy; it is equally contrary to the findings of experience. Jn 
the preface to Major Barbara Bernard Shaw speaks of “ personal 
righteousness’ as a thing altogether irrelevant from the social 
standpoint—a thing which has no conceivable connection with the 
making of a new society. In other places Shaw wrote in an opposite 
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sense; but the point of view expressed both in the preface and the 
play I have mentioned is symptomatic of a widespread tendency 
of thought. This tendency is primarily Marxist in origin. It belongs 
logically enough to the social philosophy of the Dialectical 
Materialist, for whom ethics has purely a class basis. But from the 
standpoint of a Christian sociology it is radically wrong. A Christian 
society is one inspired and controlled in all its phases by the Christian 
outlook and the Christian spirit. It is not one that can ever be 
attained by any process of social mechanics. And contemporary 
experience is, plainly, vindicating the Christian conception in that 
it is showing the insufficiency of external changes; it is showing 
that the amelioration of material conditions, the more equitable 
distribution of wealth and a larger measure of social security do not, 
of themselves, bring about a higher standard of morality; they do not, 
of themselves, ensure a greater degree of rectitude, of unselfishness, 
of personal and social responsibility. And without these things no 
changes in social organisation can avail to establish a better society. 
The essential problem of our society is not a problem of social 
structure; it is the release of spiritual forces, so that they may become 
the dominant factor in our common life. That is a fact which 
increasingly impresses itself upon the deeper thinkers of our time. 
“Our society is now”’ says Lewis Mumford, “‘ at the stage where 
conversion—inner change and re-direction—must precede any outer 
change ’’—so far, that is to say, as any outer change is to be effective 
for good; “ our first need is not for organisation but for orientation 
—a change in direction is not for organisation, but for orientation— 
a change in direction and attitude.” The same thing has been urged 
from what is, in some respects, a widely different outlook, by 
Berdyaev. “ The fate of mankind comes to depend entirely upon a 
spiritual revolution.” The essential evil of the modern world, 
Berdyaev has emphasised, is de-humanisation—the denial of the 
spiritual element essential to humanity, the tendency to regard men 
as robots, cogs in the wheel of industry, units in a mass-society. 
That evil has its roots in the whole material development of the 
modern world, creating as it does vast aggregates of industry and 
population, in which individual personality is swamped and sub- 
merged. If it is to be overcome, the first and fundamental necessity 
is to recover the Christian emphasis on personality—the vision of 
man as a spiritual being made for communion with God. 

(b) Christianity helps us, first of all, by giving us a true 
perspective—by showing us that, in the creation of a good society, 
the problem of social organisation is secondary to the deeper and 
larger problem of the nature of man and the meaning and purpose 
of life. Secondly, Christianity helps us by its indication of the nature 
of the attitude we should adopt towards society. A truly Christian 
society will not deify itself. It will not claim to be something absolute; 
it will not identify itself with the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of 
God in its fulness of reality belongs to a realm of being which 
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transcends time and space. And therefore no human institution 
or society can ever be identified with it. By their very nature all 
human institutions and societies, belonging as they do to the world 
of time and space, are limited and transitory and imperfect. To fail 
to recognise their limitations and imperfections, to regard them as 
ultimate and absolute and supreme, is to fall into the sin of idolatry; 
it is to worship as divine that which is human and imperfect. 
Christianity, rightly understood, saves us from the error of 
““ Utopianism ”’ which imagines that it is possible for us to create 
on earth a perfect society. To be delivered from the error of 
“ Utopianism”’ is not only to be saved from the disillusionment 
which is bound sooner or later to be its consequence, it is to be saved 
from the fanaticism which is prepared to sacrifice not only the lives 
of men but the values of truth and honour and freedom which 
alone give meaning to life. Utopias, says Brunner, are “‘ one of the 
main roots of our present-day chaos.” It is true that as Christians 
we have to strive to the utmost of our power for the betterment of 
life; we have to strive for the increasing manifestation on earth of 
the eternal Kingdom. But that Kingdom is to be manifest, not in 
some ultimate consummation of our hopes in a perfect human 
society; it is to be manifest through the power among us of the 
personal and social values which alone are final and absolute. It 
is in the actual lives and souls of men in this or any age that the 
Kingdom comes and the Will of God is done. 


The charge is sometimes brought against Christianity that it 
is anti-social in its tendency—that it leads us to fix our attention 
on the inner life of the soul, and so to ignore the needs and claims 
of the society in which we live. That is the Communist criticism in 
one aspect. But the criticism has been made altogether outside 
Communist circles. In The Golden Bough Sir James Frazer speaks 
of the contrast between the ideals of Christianity and those of Greek 
and Roman Paganism, very much to the disadvantage of the former. 
** Greek and Roman society was built on the conception of the 
subordination of the individual to the community, of the citizen to 
the state.’ Under Christian influence, on the other hand, men 
came to feel that the thing which chiefly mattered was not society, 
but the soul. In place of the patriot and hero, says Frazer, “ the 
highest ideal of humanity became the saint and the recluse,” con- 
cerned above all things with the joys of Heaven. Frazer contends 
that Christian influence made for the disintegration of society and 
was, in fact, responsible for the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
In the modern world, however, Pagan ideals have re-asserted them- 
selves. At the end of the Middle Ages “‘ the tide of Oriental invasion 
had turned at last. It is ebbing still.””, Those words were written in 
1906. Since then many things have happened which cast a new light 
on Frazer’s judgment. Frazer would hardly be so complacent now, 
one imagines, about Pagan ideals and the exaltation of the state. 
With the rise of Fascism and Communism the world has come to 
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see that these things have a meaning of which he never dreamt. 
It is unquestionably true that Christianity has sometimes fallen into 
an exaggerated “ other-worldliness,’ which has caused men to 
belittle social interests and social needs. But it is not true that 
Christianity has ever been a disintegrating influence in society. As 
Toynbee and other writers have shown, what was responsible for 
the downfall of the Roman Empire was its own inherent deficiency 
—the failure of classical civilisation to establish justice and fellow- 
ship. And what modern experience demonstrates abundantly is the 
essential value to society itself of the spiritual attitude which looks 
beyond it. J. L. Hammond has said of the Evangelical movement 
in this country in the early 19th century that it “‘ was a call not for 
citizens, but for saints’’; and he has suggested that the emphasis 
which it placed on saintliness led its adherents to ignore their 
responsiblities as citizens. There is a measure of truth in the criticism 
of Evangelical religion—though even here what Hammond says is 
not by any means the whole story. In any case, there is the deeper 
and more essential truth that without the aspiration after saintliness, 
which finds the end of man in a super-earthly goal, men fall into 
a social idolatry, a worship of society, an exaltation of the state, 
which (as we know to our cost) is the greatest and most disastrous of 
errors. It is essential to society itself that we should look beyond 
it to the spiritual nature of man, which links us up with that which is 
infinite and eternal, so that, however important may be our member- 
ship of society, it can never exhaust the nature of our being. It 
is essential to society that it should recognise that its members are 
not merely members of society, they are souls made for union with 
God. 


(c) It follows from what I have said that Christianity is radically 
opposed to Totalitarianism, which makes the state supreme in every 
phase of life. It is important to realise that, just as Christianity is 
opposed to slavery not merely because of the inhumanity associated 
with it, but because of its essential nature as a perversion of the 
relationships which should exist between human beings, so also 
Christianity is opposed to Totalitarianism in any form (Fascist, 
Communist, or other), not merely because of the violence and cruelty 
which accompany it, but because by its characteristic principle it 
is a denial of individual freedom and responsibility. For the 
Totalitarian state the great evil is heresy, the great virtue is con- 
formity. There is an end, so far as the Totalitarian principle prevails, 
of any real freedom of thought. Men must not think independently, 
they must not question established dogma; they must think only 
along lines of which the state approves. There is an end, similarly, 
of personal conscience, save in purely private relationships: what 
the state does is ipso facto ethically right. So far as its power extends, 
every spark of personal conscience with regard to social matters is 
extinguished. The evil here arises from the fact that the state makes 
itself absolute; it claims a total authority, which extends to every 
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sphere of life. Art, science, philosophy, religion, must be closely 
subordinated to its demands. A certain freedom of religious worship 
may be granted. It wasso under Hitler; itisso under Stalin. Butsuch 
freedom is provisional; there is no guarantee of its continuance. 
The official philosophy of Communism is avowedly materialistic; 
religion is regarded as a superstition, which must eventually dis- 
appear. Liberty of worship, moreover, is for the Totalitarian some- 
thing narrowly specialised; it does not carry with it the freedom of 
the Christian man to speak and to act according to his conscience. 

It is necessary to recognise that Totalitarianism represents a 
danger implicit in the very nature of the state. The state is an 
instrument of political authority—an instrument of power. And 
power always carries with it the danger of misuse. We have to 
remember that the state is not the same thing as society or the 
community. We are bound to live together in society; we are bound 
to live together in some kind of community. That is a necessity 
which goes back to the very beginnings of human existence. But 
the state as the institution of government has not always existed; 
it arose at a certain point of social development. The state is 
essentially a piece of machinery. Primarily it is a means of estab- 
lishing order, of seeing that men live together harmoniously in a 
particular community. Its essential function is to make laws, or to 
issue regulations with the force of law and, if necessary, to compel 
people to obey them. The state stands for the principle of centralised 
authority, reinforced by the power of coercion. 

What is the Christian attitude towards the state? What place, 
if any, does it hold in the Christian ideal for society? Christians 
have adopted widely differing attitudes, so far as they have reflected 
on the question. There are those who, following Leo Tolstoy, 
desire to abolish the state altogether. On the other hand, there are 
those who seek to extend its functions to such a degree that the state 
shall centralise in its own hands the ownership and, directly or 
indirectly, the administration of all socially important property. 
Tolstoy was a thorough-going Anarchist, who condemned physical 
coercion of every sort as wrong. He said it was un-Christian to use 
force even to prevent a drunken man from beating a child. In 
contrast to his attitude, Paul and the early Church, while repudiating 
completely the principle of retaliation, recognised that in the existing 
conditions of the world the state was needed for the preservation of 
order and the restraint of evil-doers. The necessity is still with us 
today. We cannot solve the problem by any simple negative. 

The state has its own necessity in modern conditions. But it 
does not follow that we can afford to look with complacency upon 
the increasing extension of its sphere of authority—it does not 
follow that we should support the centralisation of property and the 
control of industry in its hands. The Totalitarian State, as Brunner 
says, is “‘the omnicompetent state’—the state which seeks to 
universalise its own authority, to apply it in every sphere of life. 
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That principle is directly opposed to the Christian emphasis on 
personal freedom. And it is well to observe that political democracy 
is no real safeguard. You can have a Totalitarian democracy. 
I remember hearing a Socialist leader declare many years ago that 
a democratic community cannot possibly tyrannise over itself— 
such a thing, he said, is a contradiction in terms. But he was 
forgetting the distinction between the collective and the individual 
life. A democratic community (in the political sense) can impose 
upon its members conditions which allow no scope for personal 
freedom, personal initiative, personal responsibility. And that is 
the danger involved in the extension of the impersonal, centralised 
authority of the state. 

In saying this, I am aware that I may be accused of forgetting 
the evils to remedy which the vast apparatus of state-organisation 
has been developed. Historically, there can be no doubt that state- 
intervention and state-control of industrial conditions have been 
necessary. We have only to think of the appalling social evils 
produced by /aissez-faire individualism in the 19th century to realise 
this. But state-intervention was necessary only in relation to existing 
conditions. It was necessary, above all, because society had lost its 
organic character. The state stepped in—and had to step in—to 
fill the vacuum caused by the disappearance of the industrial guilds 
and the village communities of the Middle Ages. It was a substitute 
for the “‘ lost community of the people.’’ Where village communities 
and guilds prevailed, there was some measure, at least, of Christian 
community—of fellowship in freedom, and freedom in fellowship—, 
where the individual counts for something, and counts not as an 
isolated unit, but in free association with others. Lewis Mumford 
has said that it is the task of our age “ to de-centralise power in all 
its manifestations’’; and that, as I conceive it, is precisely the 
Christian task on the side of social and economic organisation— 
to give expression to the demands of human personality through the 
creation of new social groupings which shall serve to establish the 
conditions of an economic life both self-managing and responsible. 

(d) We arrive at the same result if we approach the question of 
economic organisation from the side of property. It is sometimes 
said that, so far as property is concerned, the Christian ideal for 
society is one of pure and simple Communism—which has in 
principle no necessary connection with the Marxist Communism 
which has come to monopolise the name. But what does Com- 
munism, purely as an economic proposal, mean in practice? It 
means either the sharing of all possessions on a voluntary basis 
in a local community of like-minded people, such as the Bruderhof 
in our time; or else it means in practice universal collectivism— 
with the state as the sole owner of property. 

What is the distinctive Christian principle with regard to 
property? It is not the abolition of private possessions, but the 
holding of them in trust, as a social responsibility. From the 
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Christian standpoint there can be no such thing as an absolute 
right of ownership—the sort of thing which entitles men to say, 
“T will do what I will with my own ”’—either as an individual or 
as a group of men, like a limited company, or as the state. We 
know from experience that the state can use its powers in the owner- 
ship of the coal-mines to extract inflated profits from foreign 
consumers in the same way as a private company can use its power 
of ownership at home or abroad. For the Christian, property, 
whether personal or collective, is a trust from God. And in the last 
resort that principle can only find due expression through the growth 
of the Christian spirit. Within the national community the state 
has the right to insist, on behalf of the community, that the owner- 
ship of property is conditional. 

The great evil of the modern property-system is the divorce 
which it establishes between the owners and the workers—the 
division which has found expression in the growth of what Marx 
called a property-less proletariat. It is that division which must be 
done away, if the Christian ideal of unity and fellowship is to be 
realised in our common life. The way of advance, I suggest, is not, 
as Marx proposed, to centralise property in the hands of the state, 
but to make the workers genuine partners in industrial enterprise, 
so that they have a personal share in ownership and responsibility. 
In that way both unity and freedom can be made effective. 

A great deal of fresh thinking is called for, if Christian principles 
are to be applied to the solution of the problems of modern society. 
But the fundamental need, underlying all such issues, is a Christian 
renaissance. If Christianity is to meet the challenge of our time, it 
must be re-born among us as a vital and creative power. If it is 
to conquer society, it must rise again in the hearts and minds of men, 
and inspire them to newness of thought and newness of life. 


Sidney Spencer, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford since 1951; 
Upton Lecturer, 1950; Minister of Hope Street Church Liverpool, 
1927-51. Earlier ministries at Leicester, Rotherham and Edinburgh. 
The foregoing was the Dunkin Lecture, delivered at Manchester 
College during the Session 1951-52. Previous articles in this 
Journal: Js Karl Barth a Modernist ?, in Vol. 1, Part 2, and Modern 
Man and the need of Salvation, in Vol. 3, Part 1. 


J. W. Rattray is a Scottish layman, resident in Dundee. Mr. Rattray 
would have preferred to have written under a pseudonym, if only to 
avoid possible confusion of identity between himself and Dr. R. F. 
Rattray. He writes out of a fund of experience of Institutional 
Christianity, including the Roman Catholic Church, from inside as 
well as outside the denominations. (Article following). 


The Wavering Balance 
J. W. RATTRAY 


The late-lamented Robert Benchley, one of the wittiest of men, 
when bent on a diplomatic career at Harvard, had to write a 
treatise on the Newfoundland Fisheries case. It is said that he 
produced something scholarly, but as he had written from the 
point of view of the FISH, it was not thought well of; whereupon 
Mr. Benchley sent himself ‘‘ down’’ and proceeded successfully 
along other avenues. 


ISMAYED by contemporary materialism, the Churches are 

rending their garments as they beseech God to send his divine 
rain on the spiritually parched earth, their faith sorely taxed as they 
see the heavens remain, apparently as brass. From this it is dedu- 
cible that they are either incapable of tracing the ways of their 
arrival at the impasse which now confronts them, or, having secretly 
traced them, remain silent because they have neither the spiritual 
resources nor the moral courage to announce their discoveries and 
admit their faults by a heart-felt, humble Peccavi! Their prolonged, 
fumbling inadequacy, accompanied by an implied reproach of the 
People (the Fish), indicates a state of impotence, and creates a vacuum 
which those who discern and care, must observe with concern. 

The brief analysis which follows is submitted to those who do 
greatly care for the things that matter most, and have the courage 
to accept the verdict (of fact) untrammelled by conventions and 
orthodoxies and the fear of suffering—if only for a time—the 
loneliness of being different. 

For centuries the Churches have claimed to be the authorised 
caretakers of our souls. The Universities, with their Chairs of 
Divinity, have been the transmitters of Learning, religious and 
secular, and the general promoters of knowledge, if not of wisdom, 
while scientists have pursued busy lives in which they have learned 
the imprudence of making absolute assertions. How sad that their 
outstanding feat is a discovery that has now become the lurking 
menace of our day: how to blast human beings and all their works, 
out of existence. To look out upon the world is to see its denizens, 
including ourselves, in a seethe of restlessness and insecurity, 
drenched with unhappiness, fretful in fear and uncertainty, goaded 
and herded to vulgar jostling in combat of anxiety and, as a Nation, 
pagan as Pan. 

By such standards as Churches and Senates apply to their 
members and students; by the standards by which society and civil 
law judge the individual, the verdict must surely be that our pastors 
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and mentors have grievously failed. If our architects, carpenters, 
doctors, engineers, farmers, builders, mercantile marine and 
industrialists had not been more worthy of their various callings, 
our Nation would have slid into nothingness. 

Meanwhile, across the bleakness of our instabilities, glib State 
planners cry that they are building for us bridges to Security, but 
under test they reveal their incompetence, and the inadequacy of 
their schemes. We are as secure as mice in a haystack with children 
around playing with matches. 

It ought to be noted that this condition follows a prolonged 
period of pride in Empire; in our own time, a war as the century 
dawned which no balanced mind now defends: then two world wars, 
the first of which was declared by the State, the Churches (and of 
course the Press) without dissent by the Universities, to be the very 
very last, but which was followed by one much worse; and now a 
still worse may lie ahead. 

The unpalatable truth is that a corruption of Spirit began in us 
as a Nation long ago; and that, nominally Christian, Christianity 
has in time of crisis been jettisoned by State and Church; Dogma 
and theology have been allowed to pose as Divine Truth, while, 
our cognoscenti have stood by consenting, and common morality 
has suffered a momentum of degeneration. 

The period in which the seed of this unhappy harvest was sown 
was when the only effective voices were those of autocratic royal 
persons; a callous and often corrupt sacred and secular nobility; 
social and industrial climbers, crude parliamentarians, but also 
The Church, which alas! put its cultured hand in the secular glove 
of the State very obligingly, while the cultured secular had either 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, or were too absorbed by their 
congenial pursuits to notice anything alse. 

Let us look a little more closely. It will surely be agreed by all 
who claim to have the qualities which make social and communal 
life possible, that no one has the right to be in possession of the 
property of another, nor on the premises or land of another, without 
consent freely given, or by invitation. Yet, the worldwide acceptance 
of this as a communal imperative has been utterly disregarded 
internationally, when men became obsessed by the lust for power, 
glory, wealth, comfort, luxury, and the pride of possession. These 
achieved, there followed abandonment to that blinding emotion 
called prestige—not the least fearful of the lures to folly. With this 
in mind while contemplating our present distresses, the re-reading of . 
Lord Elton’s work Imperial Commonwealth, has convinced the 
writer that our unhappy condition is rooted in two chief causes: 
firstly, our deplorable national record in organised predatory 
trespass, involving exploitation of other peoples, together with our 
ill-mannered vauntings; and secondly, the complete failure of 
organised Christianity and of our Universities to give counsel, 
guidance, and leadership at crucial moments, and their failure to 
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commend their most strictly professional and moral claims to our 
respect and deference. Lord Elton has written of “the virtues by 
which the Empire rose.” We would equally bear tribute to the 
bravery, the endurance, the resource, and sacrifice of a great number 
of individuals, who have done what they have done sincerely, 
believing it to be their duty. But recognition of these fine qualities 
must not be allowed to impair clear vision. It is probably very 
agreeable to some minds to picture the Empire rising as by super- 
natural aid out of the Seven Seas and the emblem that incorporates 
three Holy Crosses flying from its high places, but this picture is 
quite mischievously romantic. 

The humiliating truth is, that to a grievous extent, the British 
Empire was created by little better than piracy, international trespass, 
the enslavement of defenceless, harmless and untutored people; 
the loathsome press-gang, the suppression of fact, and “ battle, 
murder, and sudden death,” the very calamities from which we, 
with the utmost naivety professed to pray to God to deliver us. 
Moreover our uncontrolled passion for acquisition and exploitation 
of other peoples has led us to the foolishness of resenting their 
natural objections to our overcoming them with violence, and calling 
the results victories. Those who wince have only to consult the 
laconic and dispassionate Whitaker, remembering however what 
may be covered by ‘“‘cession.’’ Details are on record elsewhere. 
Permit an aide memoire as to one example, Gibraltar. And if it be 
objected that it is all past, so why-dig-it-up?, the reply is that our 
contemporary troubles are rooted in this past. So recently as 1945, 
Lord Elton—who has declared himself a Christian! produced a 
tendentious version of British History (1485 to 1941). This version, 
barren of any Peccavi, probably reflects what the average Briton 
likes to believe; and because of Lord Elton’s admirable candour 
as to his faith, probably makes it highly agreeable to Convocations, 
Assemblies, Annual Meetings, and other Christian gatherings 
where conscience-salve is secretly felt a boon. It is precisely this 
lujling of conscience that is threatening Christendom with atrophy 
and is the real reason why the Church in this island is wringing 
its hands. In 1704 Gibraltar was “taken”? from Spain by the 
British, Admiral Sir George Rooke being the instrument. Whitaker 
is silent about this, giving it as acquired by Treaty in 1713, of 
which Treaty more later. When the natural owners tried to recapture 
their native land, it was defended by another British knight ‘* who 
set fire to many of the enemy’s (sic) ships by means of red-hot 
cannon balls.” Whitaker and Lord Elton are both silent about that, 
but if you travel that way you may find a book on board? where you 
will be assured that ‘“‘no Englishman can view ‘ Gib’ without 
emotion,” but how different the emotion! Gibraltar was taken 


1 St, George or the Dragon: Collins, 1942. 
2 The South African Year Book. 
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because it had been foreseen that a fortress there would be of 
supreme value in protecting Britain’s previous acquisitions in the 
Near and Far East, and for no other reason; and let it be kept in 
mind that these interests had been achieved by processes that ought 
never to have survived Christian examination. Yet, with an amazing 
romantic and even necromantic flair, we have had such exploits 
presented to us as wholly admirable, and with so much success that 
they are widely accepied without demur, the resulting British 
Empire exultantly welcomed as something almost natural, while 
certain citizens may still be heard precociously inviting God to 
““make us mightier yet.” What were the official representatives of 
Jesus Christ on earth doing to justify their claims? It would be as 
tedious as it is humiliating to go through it all in detail, but memory 
can play us tricks even when we wish it would not. Our record as 
to India, seen through eyes not even Christian but just reasonably 
clear, is quite deplorable. Many may wish to forget Amritsar— 
an event as recent as 1919. It was in July of that year that that 
distinguished, and cultured Indian, poet, philosopher, and patriot— 
Rabindranath Tagore, on whom Britain had bestowed a knight- 
hood, wrote to Britain’s Viceroy that “‘ because of the enormity of 
the measures taken by the Government’”’ (at Amritsar) ‘‘ the time 
has come when badges of honour make our shame glaring in their 
incongruous context of humiliation,’’ and asked to be relieved of his 
knighthood.? 

Give Africa but a glance. No just mind can successfully main- 
tain that the Boer War was more than a grab at gold, territory, 
and power over ignorant and vulnerable coloured people in territory 
where we had no moral right. Yet the Empire addicts in Parliament 
and Press, assisted by Mr. Kipling, so worked on the emotions of the 
people that thousands of men were killed, and we incurred a Dutch 
memorial to 26,000 of that nation who had died in our concentration 
camps. Yet Lord Elton writes of the “ greed’’ of Mr. Kruger and 
of Germany “ baring her teeth.” 

With all his knowledge Lord Elton could write without 
qualification of the ‘‘ virtues by which the Empire rose,” and of the 
“triumphant Peace of Utrecht.’ In a family document (in the 
writer’s possession) written only 34 years after this famous treaty 
of 1713, it is described as ‘“* base’’; and an historian uses the same 
word in 1912 when recalling that the Elton “triumph” followed our 
desertion of our allies in the field, and that by that miserable 
document Britain got from Spain a “ thirty-year monopoly of the 
lucrative slave trade with Spanish America.’’* It is surely gravely 
disturbing to find a Christian historian describing a treaty as 
‘triumphant,’ and a dozen pages later admitting that “its principal 
authors certainly shewed little consideration for their allies, or indeed 


3. Manchester Guardian, July 9th, 1919. 


4 A History of the British Nation, A. D. Innes, Sometime Scholar of Oriel: 
Jack, 1912 
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their colleagues.” Pondering these things has called to mind an 
observation by Robert Burns: “If self the wavering balance shake, 
Tis rarely well adjusted.’’> The relevance of ‘Self’ must not be 
confined to the individual, and here we have it in Lord Elton’s 
role as the Nation’s Advocate for the Defence. 

While Britain was preening itself about this Utrecht Treaty 
including the slave pact, what were Christians doing? Not, alas!, 
storming governmental citadels with protests. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants were ‘“‘ quarrelling in the name of Christ” (as 
Marie Corelli was to express it later) as to the merits of their dog- 
matics, so lacking in the spirit of the Master whom they professed 
to serve that, if the Spirit had been there, they could not have so 
betrayed their Master. All this fanning of idiotic prejudice and 
intolerance was to end in a conflict of arms to be called the Jacobite 
Rebellion, none of the combatants having the wit left to see that they 
were all rebelling against God. Hell hath no fury like dogmatists 
scorning each other! 

An example of how Christians can, in fact, regard the foul trade 
in human beings is given as recently as 1945 by Lord Elton. 
Admitting it ‘‘ was always an iniquity’’ he could still plead that 
‘it was inevitable.”” Why? Because “‘ a major share of all the world 
trade was now in British hands, (and) a major share of the slave 
trade was bound to be there also.’? Hawkins, a man whom the king 
delighted to honour, was actually engaged in this nefarious traffic, 
and our historian refers to how “Elizabethan ministers had 
connived at the exploits of Drake.’’ These are typical of the means by 
which Britain came by her Empire; and the argument would seem to 
be that having by our filibustering all over the world, wrung out a 
monopoly of world trade, we were justified in binding masses of 
wretched coloured people, and that all this could not be avoided. 
Never a word like peccavi! ‘‘ Facilis descensus averni’’?! A rare 
bright spot in this gloom was William Wilberforce though we also 
feel deep gratitude to Granville Sharp a Quaker, James Ramsay 
an Anglican clergyman, William Rathbone the Liverpool Unitarian, 
Thomas Clarkson a Cambridge scholar, Adam Smith, Paley, and 
Bishop Porteous—some of the names preserved. But it was that 
remarkable man Wilberforce, debonair and gifted, a society man yet 
deeply religious, an Anglican, a Tory, and a friend of Pitt, who 
fought the abomination in and out of the House, and won. How 
he was hated in the West Indies and in “‘ white’’ Africa! And how 
the Abolitionists were held up in derision as ‘“‘ Whigs,” ‘‘ Evan- 
gelicals,’ and “The Clapham School”? in which the Thornton 
family have an honourable record. And those who share the views 
of a very distinguishéd personage who regarded India as the brightest 
gem in the British crown will not like to be reminded that this same 
Wilberforce had to fight to get Bibles into that land, in the “‘ John 
Company” era. The histories of other empires do not seem to have 
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taught those who as Churchmen and learned persons could have 
made ours so vastly better. Very properly our kinsmen in Canada 
and the Antipodes soon rejected the position of being our ‘ colonies ’. 
We were shamed out of Ireland after a deplorable exhibition of 
harshness. And as these words are written processes are in motion 
that may bring us out of Egypt and Persia, while the natives of 
Africa are asserting a status that ere long must be granted; circum- 
stances which it may be safely hazarded were not in the plan of the 
Empire-minded. Our attitude to India was as if that great land had 
been created for no other purpose than to be that gem in the British 
crown. The Britons who redeemed us there, were the good type of 
Indian Civil Servant who—though shortsighted—did have a sense 
of duty, and even vocation. 
Can there be any reasonable doubt, that it was our chronic 
addiction to world-wide acquisition of other people’s lands; our 
imposed power over these poeple; the gratification of our lust for 
prestige, and, all these indulged, our crude vaunting of ourselves 
about our Empire, ruling the waves, holding what we have, and © 
all the other immaturities of the Hope-and-Glory school, that 
provoked in other Nations jealousy and envy; promoted fear, 
set teeth on edge, made them ‘ bare’ these teeth, and eventually 
led to two devastating wars? 
Let the just among us, let especially the Christians, so many of 
them so sincere, stop and consider the circumstances in reverse! 
And al! through these lusty, romping, cheerful, barn-building 
years what were the Churches doing?—those who claimed to have 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and one Foundation. What of the Faculties, 
Philosophic, Classical, religious: the supremely educated, our 
cognoscenti? Ever since Tudor times, and as in 1899, 1914, and 1939 
they tailed in behind whatever Government was in power, aban- 
doning any pretence at leadership. They cannot be held responsible 
for the derelictions of their predecessors, but they must not be 
allowed to plead that these criteria are for their own conduct, or 
that politics are outside their sphere.° Such ideas lack reality and 
courage, and it is at least arguable that they are not valid. Persons 
who accept positions of distinction cannot be allowed to contract 
out of them when any aspect becomes irksome or embarrassing. 
Here is an extract from a letter from a Doctor of Divinity. ‘‘ The 
common man—that’s where I belong—is content to have his thinking 
done by proxy . . . I think the policy of * Follow your leader ’ is a 
safe enough rule ... I’m nota politician.”’ “‘ And the devil did grin, 
for his darling sin, is the pride that apes humility.” But there you 
have it: ‘ not a politician’: a believer in ‘ follow my leader.’ One 
may ask: Any ‘leader’? And if not, at what point does the non- 
political Christian stop following? Alas! it has to be feared that the 
complacent attitude of this Doctor of Divinity is alarmingly typical; 
but those with their noses to the trees cannot see wood. Theodore 
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Parker who departed this life (1860) too soon for those he left, 
gave us a glance at the realities. 
‘Men say that religion has nothing to do with politics. They 
mean that morality has nothing to do with politics: that the 
Pastor should not preach in favour of good laws nor against 
the wicked, and never expose the false principles and evil measures 
which would lead the community to ruin. . . A church should be 
the means of reforming the world. . . . Whenever War occurs, 
the very fact convicts the rulers of a Nation, either of incapacity 
as statesmen, or the worst form of treason to the People, to 
Mankind, and to God.” 
Keen point is given to this by the way the British Churches stood 
aside when a minority of their members and adherents of military 
age pled with sincerity that the pursuit of war is incompatible with 
the teaching of The Master. The root of their dilemma goes deep. 
Rent by denominationalism and even dissensions within the denomina- 
tions, Christendom cannot agree as to what Jesus did teach. In the 
case in point they seem to have achieved agreement, as in similar 
crises, that Caesar was the master they must serve. As a temporary 
expedient of course, ad majorem Dei gloriam, for this war was 
to end all War! So the more simple had to take their stoning without 
benefit of clergy! It was not a spectacle which even the Churches 
can claim to be edifying; and it was proved false. 

It is extremely difficult—it is impossible to some—to accept 
as genuine, the professed surprise of Ecclesiasticism at the mounting 
apathy it deplores. Within their own walls (and how apt a word 
is ‘ walls ’!) do the preachers unreservedly believe what they teach? 
Articles? Confessions of Faith? Creeds? Dogmas? the literalnesses ? 
the authenticities they profess to accept? There is abundant evidence 
that they do not understand what The Master really taught, although 
he constantly warned his hearers that he was using parables. 

Where for a hundred years have the Churches shewn leadership 
in matters of Drink, Racing, Gambling, addiction to Tobacco, the 
abuse of the Creatures, extravagance, self-discipline, and war? In 
what manner have they merited the respect of the people? In many 
parts of the country empty coffers are bewailed, and the running of 
card games is resorted to for the Love of God! In one locality, 
members are asked to give one penny a week. If professing 
Christians denied themselves three cigarettes a week their Leaders 
would be spared this public humiliation, and that would at least be 
humanly decent. But there is a boomerang. Detest Communism, 
as the best of the Nation does, writhe under controls as thousands 
do, the fact remains that many workers were badly abused while 
the Churches, permitted by their members, stood by lisping extenua- 
tions and platitudes and compromising impotently. And now we 
see a dramatisation of The Kingdom suffering violence (sabotage) 
and the violent (victims) endeavouring to take it by force. For the 
Masses, deprived of recognition of genuine grievance by their elders 
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in status and opportunity, now conceive The Kingdom of Heaven 
as completely of this world. If they had practised what they taught, 
all that Christendom could have won for the people but did not, 
the people now achieve by party votes, strikes, mass-power, mass- 
dictatorship, and the selling of their ability as extortionately as they 
have seen their ‘“‘ betters’? do, unchidden by the Churches. The 
double folly of this is appalling, but results follow causes; and the 
Masses will have to learn that ‘ Security ’—that mirage—is never 
attainable absolutely, nor relatively for long, by violence. Meanwhile 
the Churches, victims of their own masterly maladroitness, genu- 
flecting now to Governments and anon to The People, but both at 
the wrong times and for the wrong reasons, are to be written off 
as relics. Encumbered by the rags of principles, they waddle 
obliquely with no discernible end in view beyond wheedling the 
people to ““ Come to church”’ and getting money to run a mass of 
organisations quite unrelated to the magnificent simplicity and 
humility of The Master who did not found any ‘ church’ in the 
exterior sense, though that significant fact has escaped the Paulinists 
as have so many others. The ingenuity of Ecclesia in contriving 
to survive in spite of virtual apostasy, presents a quite remarkable 
phenomenon. But the momentum runs down. The People have 
discovered that the coinage of Ecclesia has no contemporary 
currency, and the reason is that it has no true sterling (quality) to 
support it, to redeem it from its baseness. The Churches—it is 
evident—have not known in their own bodies the searching 
significance of ‘““My Kingdom is not of this World.’ Aldous 
Huxley has drawn attention to the truth that “the necessary 
corollary of ‘ Thy Kingdom come’ is ‘Our Kingdom go,’ because 
the more there is of self, the less there is of God.’’ With shrewd 
relevance he quotes Shankara thus. ‘‘ When a man follows the way 
of the world, the flesh, or the way of tradition (i.e. when he believes 
in religious rites and the letter of the scripture as though they were 
intrinsically sacred) knowledge of Reality cannot arise in him.’’? 
And this essentially materialistic outlook is seeping in to our 
attitude towards Youth. What Church has uttered a warning that 
“‘ vetting on’’ may be confused with success, which, if one word 
had to be used, is Service? Our children and youth are being taught 
(at heavy expense to the taxpayer) to compete, compete, compete! 
and thus, as an observer has commented, “‘unconsciously ‘conditioned’ 
and inevitably deflected from the true goal of human endeavour.’’® 
Under the auspices of its religion, contemporarily effective, 
Christianity has allowed its power to slide into the hands of an in- 
creasingly secular State, with the Universities in painfully pliant 
attendance. Is it too extreme to suggest that our Universities are 
absentmindedly or impotently being conditioned to a branch of 
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the Civil Service? Hugh Kingsmill pungently commented on 
these matters. ‘‘ Broadly, the function of Universities and churches 
alike, is to trim and tame enthusiasm, to suppress curiosity, and— 
in short—to whittle immortal souls into serviceable props of the 
established order.”? No longer do University degrees bespeak 
success in the love of Learning, a joy to the being; the boon of having 
the mind trained to assess real values and distinguish the fleeting 
from the eternal. Grateful for the noble exceptions, the real taste 
for learning has become depraved and diluted, the product, a hybrid. 
Time was when a University education was synonymous with a 
surging urge to fit oneself for a Calling, religious, medical, or 
scientific. The urge to learn so that one may serve, seems to have 
gone; and with it the will to succeed under conditions of austerity, 
which, as part of the curriculum, served to whet the purpose. Do 
not the hearts of those deemed wise in the Senates and Convocations 
burn within them as they observe the outcome of their /aissez-faire? 

There is another cardinal fault within the Churches to which 
allusion at least must be made, and that is a quite amazing lack of 
discernment as to the real value of the teaching of St. Paul. Why have 
the Churches so elevated his advocacy as to give to it a value 
scarcely less than that of The Master Himself? Toa heavy percentage 
of Christendom, they have become synonymous. So deeply rooted 
is this acceptance that to question it is almost sure toincur displeasure, 
reproach, and even a charge akin to “‘ abominable heresy.’’ Never- 
theless there is a sound case for open and courageous examination; 
and it is extremely difficult to believe that the hierarchies do not 
know this. Yet, in solemn truth, the teaching is often different and 
even antipathetic. The present writer submits that it is Paul who is 
responsible for the schisms, dissensions, doctrinal battles that have 
rent Christendom because his hasty zeal leapt to erroneous con- 
clusions. How few ordinary church members realise that Paul never 
even met The Master, and refused to co-operate with those who 
had! That Paul has been allowed so high a place can only be because 
the real teaching of The Master has never been understood by those 
who professed ability to expound. 

If the Churches are to survive as a living, vitalising, redeeming 
means of Grace they must raise themselves to a great humility: they 
must summon to themselves a courage they have not so far achieved. 
If they do not, let the distressed remember that the Church is not 
an end, but a means to a great purpose, and that if the Church is 
not fulfilling that purpose, it must go. If in the process of establishing 
the truth, the Churches were compelled to admit their error and 
then courageously proceeded to make amends, they would experience 


a renaissance that would bring ‘“‘ the whole round world about the 
feet of God.”’ 
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Secularization, Religion 
and Western Culture 


GOSTA W. KELLERMAN of Stockholm 


ECULARIZATION is a word with many meanings. In polemics 

it is often put to an improper use. As I see it, secularization is the 
reverse of a religious attitude to life. There is in it no room for a 
belief in God. But it is often forgotten that belief in God can 
itself be very secularized. Ideas of the divinity may be profane. 
The name is not sufficient. Not even piety is sufficient. The conclu- 
sive argument is not, that we believe in God, but how, in what 
manner we believe in God and how it affects our way of life. 

When it is said that a state is secularized, it is usually meant 
that church and state are separated from one another and that 
politics are not decided on confessional grounds. But the crucial 
argument in political secularization is not the relation to the churches 
or confessions, but whether the state is based on justice and liberty 
of conscience, or on violence and oppression. A state, when based 
on justice and liberty, can be more ethical and humane than the 
church, with which it may not want to be identified. Religion, 
historically and socially is mostly conservative and full of old-time 
prejudices. Only the great personalities in religion have a freer 
spirit, able to meet contemporary situations. It ought, therefore, 
to be in the interest of the state to support individual freedom also 
in religious matters, as true religion is a very important factor in the 
growth of humanity. A state indifferent to religion is indifferentto 
humanity and also indifferent to real justice, which should be its 
own basic principle. Such a state is secularized, not because it is 
indifferent to the churches but because it is indifferent to religion 
and humanity, to conscience and justice. 

When considering secularization in culture, the situation is 
similar. It is often said, that science nowadays is secularized or 
that fiction is secularized. What do people mean by this? It is 
true that the progress of science has brought a crisis in Christianity. 
It is true that many scientists and scholars are atheists. It is true 
that many literary authors and journalists are also atheists. When 
the Christian faith is dogmatically connected with the universe as 
depicted in the Bible, it is no wonder that representatives of modern 
culture say good-bye to such illusions. But I will ask: who is the 
more secularized person, he who cherishes the letter-worship of 
bibliolatry or he who, as a thinking and seeking man, is honest 
enough to recognize the truth, albeit in its relativity? In science 
the conclusive argument must be the truth. Whether a scholar is a 
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good scholar or not, or a scientist a good scientist, is ultimately a 
question of character. Carolus Linnaeus oncesaid that, in his scientific 
investigations, he was seeking for God. Always the humble service 
of truth has an element of religion in it. Personally, scientists or 
scholars may be secularized, but science in itself or in its convincing 
results cannot be secularized. And if theology succumbs to seculariza- 
tion, it is because it is too often compromising between truth and 
conventionalism. ; 

In the field of fiction, inspiration is the key. Inspiration has 
something to do with spirit, holy or otherwise, which also depends 
on the personality of the author. Perhaps man is more superficial, 
more materialistic nowadays. Peace is threatened, also the peace of 
the human mind. Personalities are split. One of the most important 
causes of secularization in all historical epochs is war. When 
violence and inhumanity are triumphant, it must affect man. And 
literature is the mirror, which answers as in the fairy tale. Its gift 
is sensitiveness. Many things are reflected in books, but, over and 
over again, we meet suffering humanity and despair of good will. 
Fiction nowadays may be cynical but the causes of this cynicism 
are elsewhere. There is too little spiritual leadership in literature, 
no doubt, but its effect is not necessarily secularizing. On the 
contrary it provides the material for the study of modern man, 
irresolute, desperate, but still with the old longing for goodness, 
truth, beauty. The sheep do not know what to think or what to 
believe or what to do. But where are the shepherds? They seem 
to keep at a very, very long distance from the sheep. The shepherds 
are interested in one another, not in the sheep. They speak their own 
language, unintelligible to the sheep. They are official, learned, 
sure, but they don’t know the new country where the sheep are 
straying. They don’t dare to force their way into this new country, 
it is taboo, secularized. They forget their master and they forget 
that they are living to serve creation, which is going on eternally, 
renewing the spiritual positions. 

From the historical aspect there are two important objections 
to usual opinion. The first is that secularization is no special 
modern phenomenon, typical of our own time or even of the modern 
age from the eighteenth century onwards. Secularization is a 
phenomenon as old as man himself. And what we call secularization 
in modern states or modern culture is not always a true seculariza- 
tion, but only a separation from a church or from the traditional 
religious system. It is even possible that the state or science or 
literature, have in certain instances, a better moral or a deeper 
spiritual understanding than the churches as official representatives 
of Christianity. 

The second point and the most confusing, is that not only can 
the organized religion of the churches be secularized but also personal 
religion, and piety itself. This, however, is not astonishing when we 
realize that religion accompanies man. As a man is, so is his 
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religion. But as the human personality is secret and mysterious, 
it sometimes may be a real wonder, a revelation. In the treasury of 
mankind are all the great religious personalities, taking the word 
religious in a wide sense. Their revelation is never an absolute, 
complete revelation. It is dependent on human conditions and 
human relativity. Nevertheless it is, as all true revelation, an in- 
spiring, creative force. 

In the history of religion, naturalism is the primary seculariza- 
tion. The central idea in primitive religion is naturalistic, not only 
as to the worship of the powers of fertility, but also as to man’s 
desire to reap a good harvest, to experience good hunting, victory in 
war, and to enter upon eternal bliss. 

Through the bible, on the other hand, there runs ethical religion 
as a continuous thread. The great difficulty for all bible readers is 
that, at the same time, there is a lot of naturalistic religion in the 
bible. In our country the neo-orthodox party argues that the bible 
is a homogeneous book. Their purpose is transparent: there is more 
authority in a homogeneous book. And the job of the churches 
would become much easier. They succumb to this temptation, which 
is itself an example of secularization. But we would flagrantly 
misunderstand the bible if we regarded it as a homogeneous book. 
It is rather to be regarded as a battle-field full of conflicting ideas. 
We remember the words of Jesus about the things of God and the 
things of man. Even in the soul of Jesus the ideas were in conflict, 
and he must call his own disciple Satan, when Peter tempted him 
to human egotism. This fight in the bible is however, a creative one. 

From the beginning the basis is a secular life. In every historical 
epoch man begins with his natural interests and his natural egotism. 
It would be very wrong to give a false authority to an epoch as a 
whole. If we go back to the age of the great prophets or to the age 
of Jesus or to the Reformation, we find not only a pure revelation 
of the divine word, we also find the naturalistic basis. The great 
difference between ancient times and our own is that they un- 
consciously accepted naturalistic opinions as a part of their religion, 
indeed, often as the main part, while we are becoming more and more 
conscious of the problems. Being more self-conscious and critical 
we are of course not less liable to secularization, if our criticism is 
of the creative sort. The prophets, Jesus and Luther were great 
critics, we must not forget that. We have to take the bible as a 
critical problem, and it is not a secularized attitude to do so, rather 
is ita task and a duty. Our problem as Christians begins in the bible; 
the problem of secularization and the problem of the Holy Spirit. 

The moralistic and narrow-minded traditionalists are a special 
problem. They mechanize the morality. They foster an illusory, 
conceited certainty. We have much trouble from them, because 
they always compromise sincere ethical religion. They love to divide 
the sheep from the goats. The people of God and the heathens were 
two such folds. The law became the shibboleth of the self-styled 
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people of God. The ethical religion of the prophets became itself 
secularized, and in its secularization, was passed on to the heathens 
who did not have the law and did not belong to Jahweh. The churches 
have followed the lead of the Jewish theologians, and have made 
belief in Christ as God the new shibboleth. 

When Jesus appeared, the situation was brought to a head, 
nationalism against universalism, political messianism against 
spiritual, letter-worship against the simple-hearted belief in God. 
The position of Jesus is beyond doubt: “ My kingdom is not of this 
world.’’ And the law of God was not for him what it was for the 
Pharisees. 

Was the messianic kingdom a contrast to this world? Many 
words in the New Testament evidently have this meaning. Satan 
ruled the world. Jesus was fighting for the victory of God, against 
the demons and against Satan himself. Accordingly secularization 
has a very serious meaning. To be secularised is the same as to be 
in the power of Satan and the demons. 

But Christian dualism is not an ascetic dualism between 
materiality and spirituality. This world is the world of God, even 
if Satan has sown weeds amongst the good wheat. Christian dualism 
is ethical, not naturalistic. When Paul speaks about acts of the flesh 
and acts of the spirit, the difference is essentially of an ethical 
character. Satan is the Tempter, he is Mammon, because money is a 
dangerous temptation, but he also represents the tendency to neglect 
duty or to fail in loyalty, as in the case of Peter. God on the other 
side is Love, Goodness, Truth. 

There seems to be a tendency to ascribe the secularization of 
Christianity to Hellenistic culture. Of course there was the secular 
attitude and the secular mind among the Greek and Roman peoples 
as among Others. The Roman state was not a state based on justice 
and conscience. Education was stamped by rhetoric and empty 
phrases, the public amusements were brutal, the official religion 
comparatively primitive. When we ask whether Christianity became 
secularized when confronted with Hellenistic culture, the answer 
must be both “ yes’ and “no.”’ Already the first disciples of Jesus 
were secularized in many respects without any influence from 
Hellenistic culture. Thinking as ordinary men we are all secular. 

But what the theologians generally mean when speaking about 
the secularizing influence of Hellenistic culture is its philosophy. 
Although a heathen philosophy it had remarkable affinities with the 
Christian spirit. The inheritance left by Socrates, Plato, Poseidonios 
and other philosophers had much in common with the prophets 
and Jesus. Their philosophical ideas were indeed inspiring ideas. 
Bishop Nygren is not quite true, when, in his opus magnum on Eros 
and Agape, he defines the religion of the Greek philosophers as an 
ascending aspiration, man’s own longing and _ striving, and 
Christianity as the receiving mind, receiving the love of God and the 
forgiveness of God, and thus able to love mankind. The great 
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symbol of Hellenistic religion and philosophy is the sun, which is a 
great argument against Dr. Nygren—and when Origen and other 
Christian theologians took over that symbol, it involved no seculariza- 
tion. Nor when Clement of Alexandria argued that everything in 
all the world that is good derives its origin from God, was there any 
secularization. 

A real danger, however, was the abstract, dialectic character 
of the Greek thinking. It had a mechanizing influence, sterilizing the 
creative spirit and transforming the living Gospel into a dogmatic 
system. Modern theology is not free from that. When dialectic 
logic thus paralyses religious experience, it is secularizing it. 

Another danger was the naturalistic element in Greek philo- 
sophy, especially in Stoicism. Our ideas of providence are an 
inheritance left by the Stoics to the Pharisees and the Christians. 
Clement said that everything that is good derives its origin from 
God, but the Stoic said, that everything is from God, the Soul of 
the Universe. In spite of the high human ideals inspiring Stoic 
philosophers such as Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic 
creed even in its christianized form must produce a passive state of 
mind and give authority to the status quo ante. 

The most dangerous thing perhaps occurred in the Christian 
religion itself. Here I am not pointing at what might be called 
secularization from an ascetic point of view. The first Christian 
centuries were, like the Middle Ages, marked by ascetic ideals and 
estimations. The rea! secularization was the formalism, the super- 
ficiality, the superstition, the mass-suggestion in religion itself. 
Religion is no privileged area, it is subject to the same perils as all 
human phenomena. Social psychology shows that mass-phenomena 
are less ethical than individual phenomena, and that they are often 
extremely unethical. The most obvious example is panic. The later 
centuries of Classical Antiquity were an epoch of wars and tyranny, 
collective constraint and panic, it was not a good epoch for free 
and great personalities. Magic and superstition were prevalent. 
Even so great a thinker as Augustine was influenced by the neurotic 
atmosphere of the times. When the Teutonic peoples became 
Christian they obviously took over the same secularized religion 
and added a lot of their own pagan ideas. Nevertheless, there is, 
in the first generations of Teutonic Christianity a sound and living 
religious experience. The Sermon on the Mount had evidently 
made a strong impression on many, both of the missionaries and 
the newly converted Christians. They knew the difference between 
revenge and forgiveness. Charles the Great saw that the most 
important task of the priests was to teach people to be peaceful and 
peaceable. To learn how to become a good man was the prayer of 
Ansgar. The struggle against magic was an essential thing in the 
missionary working of Olaf Tryggvason. 

While, in the Middle Ages, the prelates as a rule were rather 
secularized, the monks and the mystics often represented a sincere 
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personal religion, but unfortunately in the name of the ascetic life. 
Some personalities rise above the crowd : Abelard, Francis of Assisi, 
Roger Bacon, Eckhart. 

A new cultural situation arose with the Renaissance. What has 
been said about Hellenistic culture applies here with equal force. 
There are two different trends in the Renaissance. And if many of 
its representatives were free-thinkers in religious matters, that was 
partly because the Christian Church was secularized. Already in 
the life of Frederick II of Sicily we can prove that his radical free- 
thinking has a certain connection with the arrogance of his guardian, 
Pope Innocent III, author of the sadistic paper De contemptu 
mundi. Itis an ironic fact, that the imperious pope despised the world. 

But we must not forget, that within the Renaissance there also 
was a strong Christian trend. Its most important leader was Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, like most geniuses, a complicated nature, but not 
deserving of the derogatory verdict that the Lutheran theologians 
have passed on him. Erasmus and Luther both have their weaknesses. 
Erasmus however is the father of Christian Humanism and his 
merit is best studied in the effects of his teaching on Zwingli, 
Castellio, Acontius and the Socinians. They vindicated the cause of 
tolerance, individual freedom, reason and humanity, while the other 
Reformers got stuck in dogmatic matters. 

The case of the Jesuits illustrates most clearly how all values 
can be turned upside down. The Church was their dearest value 
and they considered themselves as having a monopoly-contract 
for representing and defending the church. At the same time they 
were disciples of Machiavelli and embodied the most secularized 
idea of the Renaissance. Here it is impossible to speak of culture 
being opposed to religion. Admitting the immorality of war, to exalt 
politics is, surely, as dangerous to culture as it is to religion and 
ethics. But when the Jesuits adopted the laws of war against other 
Christians, they also undermined the cause of Christianity, as may 
be seen in the eighteenth century. Pascal was a sharp-sighted thinker 
in this matter, but he was vanquished. Victory is no demonstration 
of right. Might before right is the rule of history as it is the rule of 
nature. Humanity must always be prepared to be vanquished, 
and to decide what is Christianity by force majeur is most perverse. 

Many people are inclined to consider the age of Enlightenment 
as the beginning of secularization. Rationalism still is a bogy to 
many of the Christian theologians, as if adult men were to be fright- 
ened with it. Professor Cassirer has pointed out in his important 
book Geschichte der Philosophie der Erklérung, that the age of 
Enlightenment is marked by very serious religious aspirations. 
Even if it was naive in its belief in man and science, it was charac- 
terized by a more penetrating and creative spirit and by a much 
stronger enthusiasm than barren orthodoxy. The orthodox forms 
of society of Louis XIV and Charles II in fact are much more 
secularized than the age of Enlightenment. 
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Between the age of Enlightenment and the age of Romanticism 
we find Immanuel Kant. In spite of his abstract logicism he is 
someone to hold on to. When he appealed to conscience and the 
sense of duty and pointed out the double-acting mind of Man, 
he gave a valuable orientation to the New Protestantism. He cleared 
away the naturalistic element in the philosophy of religion. But 
men did not pay sufficient attention to his deepest ideas and 
tendencies, for Romanticism became the more influential. The 
ideas of Kant were too abstract, too deep and too stern, especially 
in a nerve-racking epoch of revolution and wars. 

The age of Romanticism is often regarded as a revival of religion. 
There is certainly a good deal of truth in such a statement. Names 
like Herder, Schleiermacher and Coleridge, are enough to emphasize 
that. ‘‘ Gefthl ist alles,’ Goethe said. But there can be too much 
of universalism. Romanticism developed into nationalism and other 
collective entities. When men look for emotional experiences without 
any repression, the collective experiences always win. Deus sive 
natura is the death of God. May Spinoza pardon me: he was 
personally much better than his philosophy. In his philosophy, 
which so strongly influenced Romanticism, we again meet Stoicism 
and its confusion of nature, reason and spirit. Romantic pantheism 
was indeed a secularizing factor, producing naturalism instead of 
religion. Its influences still manifest themselves. The admiration 
or the solidarity felt for collective entities like the state or the nation, 
the social class or the church, finally produced a destructive 
effect on personal religion. There are some who speak about 
Fascism or Communism as religions. What do they really mean 
by “ religion?’ Substitutes are never the same thing as that for which 
they are substituted. Nor is the church the same thing as God or 
Jesus Christ. A false piety or a false solidarity is the death of 
personality and the death of personal religion. 

The middle of the nineteenth century is the very crisis. 
Feuerbach, Marx, Comte, Thomas Huxley are some of the stormy 
petrels. Materialism, Communism, Positivism, vulgarized Darwinism 
were the new creeds. We must not underrate them, they were urges 
forward to something new and better, their intentions were creative. 
But they were bewitched by romantic ideas, in spite of their opposi- 
tion to the wishy-washy idealism of later Romanticism. The belief 
in Matter and Life and Evolution, (in the biological sense), came to 
prevail in the form of obscure monism. Power and right were 
confused together. Authority and power succeeded personality and 
individuality. Passivity under the forces of Nature or Circumstances 
or Society succeeded the creative activity of the Mind. It was a 
Fall of Man, consequent upon the fall of idealism. As once the 
Stoic philosophers, so the philosophers of Modern Naturalism 
were idealists, an astonishing contradictio in adjecto. The negative 
state of dependence is also a dependence. It may be added, that the 
social element was a sincere, positive idealism. 
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Even the religious revivals became mechanized, materialized 
and secularized, so far as they landed in institutional thinking and 
proselytism, in phrases and wrong psychology, in intolerance and a 
self-sufficient attitude. Personal religion became in fact institutional 
religion. Revival became—not the awakening of the individual 
personality and free thinking—but an emotional scheme. A certain 
antagonism of each sect against those holding different opinions 
from their own was the inevitable consequence. Only the opinions 
and traditions of their own denomination were the true Christianity. 
That is a secularization as dangerous as nationalism or rationalism, 
and Christianity itself is thereby compromised. The only true 
oecumenical attitude is that everyone who honestly wishes to be a 
Christian, as he understands it, is welcomed as a brother or sister 
in common faith. Even more: everyone who is striving after humanity 
and truth ought to be greeted as an ally. Many needless clefts have 
been made, when doctrines have prevailed over experience, sterile 
prejudices over free, creative thinking. 

We are children of the great wars, children of a wild despair. 
At the back of the wars appear the powers of destruction and we 
have to resist with all our spiritual and intellectual capacity. Running 
away from reality is running away from duty and conscience. Even 
Christian theology seems anxious not to see the misery of humanity. 
If, for instance, we reserve salvation for the after-life, it would not 
be the essence of religion, as many believe. Rather would it be the 
very opposite, through yielding to the temptation to have pleasant 
illusions. We are weak, but God may be strong in our weakness. 
And this life is the stage. Our salvation army has to save humanity. 
Only a life worthy of the name owns the prospect of eternity. 

It is a very tragic fact that humaneness has been put aside, even 
in Christian theology. This is, I think, a secularization of theology, 
provoked by the circumstances of the time. The spirit of personal 
inspiration has been evacuated, as if it were a luxury or a presump- 
tion. God as a living experience has been removed to the museum 
of classical religion, to the Bible. Conscience has been conquered 
by sociology pretending to be a result of the milieu and, correspon- 
dingly, conscience is monopolized by State or society or by the 
Churches, It is a complete disarmament in the spiritual sphere. 

But, as Liberal theologians, are we not ourselves secularized? 
Many consider us as only half Christians. This is, of course, a 
personal question, not to be generalized about and is best decided 
by personal examination. In our intermediary situation, however, 
there are special difficulties, for, Liberal theology, in its more special 
sense, was undeniably influenced by the culture of the epoch. To 
be influenced by the culture however is not eo ipso a secularization. 
We may ask, what is secularization and what is not, in our Liberal 
theology. For my part I am inclined to make a difference between 
naturalistic and humanistic tendencies in our tradition and to 
consider naturalism as a secularizing factor. Nature is God’s sphere 
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of work but not God’s revelation. Only in ethical humanity do we 
find or experience revelation. And it is, as I see it, the important task 
of Liberal Religion in our time to defend such human values as 
conscience, truth, free personality, duty, tolerance in matters of 
religion, good-will, brotherhood, creative spirit, righteousness, 
forgiveness, and to act in everything as disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Our imitatio Christi will be inspired by the divine spirit, not 
the ecclesiastical spirit, but one characterized by free, personal 
_ inspiration. 

Recently Mr. Arthur Koestler stated in an article that the 
alternative is now a choice between absolute tyranny and relative 
freedoms. There is, I think, a similar issue in religion. Our choice 
stands between the God of Authority and the God of Creative 
Love, working in full personalities. Religion in our time can no 
longer be a conventional religion and certainly not an all-embracing 
naturalistic religion. 

But the alternative is not: religion or secularization. Religion 
can be secularized, and so-called secularization can be religious. 
The question is, what kind of religion we want, secularized religion 
or spiritual, a religion of authority or a religion of freedom. 


Gosta W. Kellerman is a Doctor of Theology and Lecturer in the 
University of Stockholm. Dr. Kellerman is also the Editor of 
Religion och Kultur, the Journal of the liberal religious movement 
in Sweden, which is a Membergroup of the I.A.R.F. 


The Dilemma of Pacifism 
A. GRAHAM IKIN, M.A., M.Sc. 


HE pacifist who bases his objection to war on its incompatibility 

with the full implications of Christianity, is in a dilemma. 
We may all agree that war is evil. But evil is too pervasive a factor 
in life, interpenetrating even our best, to be overcome or eliminated 
by isolating one form of it from all other manifestations. Most 
Christians would agree that war is evil, though some would say that 
under certain circumstances it might be a lesser evil than some 
alternative that, but for the war, would occur. Most would agree 
that war is becoming increasingly evil with the increasing range of 
technical means of destruction, which kill women and children and 
can damage unborn babes. 

A civilisation that needs atomic and hydrogen bombs to defend 
it, may be a civilisation not worth defending. It is fear that leads 
to the production of such weapons and, in turn, these intensify fear. 
The threat of a Third World War within half a century is a terri- 
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fying sword of Damocles hanging over all our heads. Gerald Heard 
points out that the effects of atomic bombs on the germ plasm and 
on unborn children in the womb is man’s attack on the very forces 
of life—suicide on a racial scale. Such modifications, and the 
monstrosities and malformations or deficiencies, if once introduced 
on a wide scale into the human race, would have incalculably worse 
effects than the bacteriological warfare against which the conscience 
of the “common man” has so far revolted as an outrage on lifeitself. 

Atomic warfare and the hydrogen bomb cut so much more 
deeply into the fabric of life than the most shattering high explosives, 
which do not maim the germ plasm transmitted unchanged for 
generations. Surely the conscience of mankind should be stirred to 
find a way of solving differences without recourse to such destructive 
agencies! Even though the horrors of war without atomic or hydro- 
gen bombs may wreck the minds of many, they wreck them only in 
ways that are familiar to us in civil life. The new weapons would 
not only expose human life to destructive and degenerative changes, 
but the repercussion on the mentally and spiritually maimed survivors 
would set the world on a descending spiral, making that co-operation 
and mutual understanding and toleration of differences which is so 
essential to peace and culture, still less possible to achieve. 

The spectacle of consequences on such a scale should surely 
rouse all that is good within humanity to seek the way of bringing 
the human race through this crisis which is probably the most 
serious in its history. 

The evils that have led us to such a precipice edge can never 
be all on one side. As the late Archbishop Frederick Temple once 
said, there may be 7/12 good and 5/12 evil on one side, and 5/12 
good and 7/12 evil on the other, and we have to adopt the side with 
the balance of good, knowing it to be not entirely good, and what 
we are fighting against, not wholly evil. 

It is a childish form of projection to transfer all the evils, im- 
maturities and weaknesses in ourselves on to some external enemy. 
It is so much easier to try to overcome another by force than to 
change the inner springs of actions in ourselves. The real peace- 
makers in the world are those who have first faced the worst 
manifestations of evilin themselves and thus become able to recognise 
it in truer perspective in others. 

The challenge of the present situation is one that holds within 
it the possibilities either of a catastrophic breakdown of the civilising 
and cultural factors, religious, scientific and artistic, that have made 
the whole world one (and which are compelling us to find a way of 
living in harmony), or, on the other hand, the triumph of the 
civilising, co-operative, creative aspect of human life over its primitive 
forms and the beginning of a new era in which no nation will have 
the monopoly of human culture and to which all may contribute. 

The issue is momentous. The risks and dangers loom so large 
that it is not always easy to discern the positive spiritual forces 
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working like leaven within the whole situation. The coming together 
of the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth, including, on equal 
terms, the Asiatic partners, is a far bigger portent of the possibilities 
for ultimate human co-operation than may have been realised. 
The possibility is the climax of generations of effort to discover how 
to reconcile the antinomies of individual liberty and freedom with 
corporate responsibility. 

The meetings between Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin helped 
to make co-operation effective during the last war and, had it been 
possible to maintain this personal contact for two or three years 
longer, the present threat to world peace might have been averted. 
The late Archbishop William Temple referred to the four pillars 
on which world peace could be built, Russia, China, America and 
the British Commonwealth. Yet within a few years this possibility 
which, for a time, was a reasonable hope, has broken down. We 
are in reality fighting China and cannot be sure of avoiding being 
involved in a total war with China and Russia, in which victor 
and vanquished alike would lose more than either could gain, and 
a darker Dark Age than the last would follow. 

Here we have the real dilemma of pacifism. It is true that 
we have not realised all the implications of the love of Christ and the 
power of love. It is true that, in the long run, love must triumph 
over all divisive, aggressive policies and actions, if mankind is to 
survive. It is true that if a// were mature enough to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, war would be an unthinkable anachronism. 

But we are here and now in a situation which has a long history. 
We are not all equally mature, or loving, or wise. The history of 
Christianity itself is at times a tragic caricature of the religion of its 
founder. The Inquisition tortured and maimed heretics, as has now 
been done in Nazi and Communist concentration camps. In this 
situation a pacifism that closed its eyes to the consequences of being 
overrun by communism might betray the future even more completely 
than those who are prepared to destroy and to risk being destroyed. 

After the Battle of Britain, Churchill voiced the gratitude of 
millions when he said ‘‘ Never have so many owed so much to so few”’ 
and it is true that our survival and the possibility of a “* United 
Nations ” organisation, would have been impossible but for those 
gallant few who risked their lives in defence and had to kill others 
in so doing. We cannot rightly take the benefits of their action 
without sharing their responsibility for such destruction of the enemy 
as was involved in their victory. 

The tragedy and dilemma of the pacifist is that he can’t contract 
out of the whole fabric of life. Even if he is prepared, if need be, 
to witness to his faith by death, the lack of the contribution he might 
have been able to make in life may bring a greater evil nearer, and he 
must take that into consideration when making his stand. Yet it is 
also true that he may be right in obeying his conscience, and the 
recognition of the right of conscientious objection is a real value 
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in contrast with the rapid “ liquidation ” of opponents in totalitarian 
regimes. But it is important to realise that so long as we live within 
the framework of any particular society, whether we are working 
for peace or not, we cannot actually escape a share in the responsi- 
bility for the actions of that society or nation. To work on the land 
rather than accept combatant duties may be a protest against the 
insanity of war that some may feel called on to make, though one 
can appreciate the feelings of conscripted soldiers at the thought 
of that service as an equivalent. But so long as the very marketing 
of the produce they grow depends upon the active fighting of others, 
as it does during modern wars, they cannot avoid profiting by 
the success of fighter defense, or losing when raiders get thiough. 
Moreover their very right to protest is owed to the majority of the 
nation who are actually engaged in a war effort and who also have 
the power to imprison or kill them for their faith if they so choose. 

We may contrast the greater maturity and spiritual integrity 
of a nation that honours “‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition”? and even 
in war time respects the conscience of a conscientious objector 
while refusing to coerce him into the combatant forces, with 
totalitarian regimes that “‘liquidate”’ all opposition and attempt to 
mould conscience from childhood to serve the aims of the state and 
to betray all personal loyalties for its sake. The former is based on a 
real respect for personality and trust in life; the latter is inspired by 
fear of truth or criticism and, in the last resort, fear of life itself. 

Professor Vycheslavzeff once said that Roman Catholics tried 
to save the individual by saving his “‘ mass soul” the collective 
aspect of his personality, whereas Protestants tried to save society 
by regenerating the individual. If we extend this analogy to the 
contrast and conflict between communism and democracy we may 
see the pacifist dilemma more clearly. 

Communism sets up the state as the supreme arbiter of what is 
good for the individual. If a biologist, interpreting life itself, contra- 
dicts this, then his biology, according to the communist, is 
“bourgeois” and cannot be true. Experiment, with an open mind 
as to results, through which alone we can learn something of the 
way in which nature works, is here subordinated to theory and to 
pseudo-science, based upon an emotional attitude to society and to 
history. The faith that dialectical materialism must in time be 
fulfilled in the world as a whole is not a scientific faith but a wish 
backed by fanaticism, which, if it were fulfilled, would be the end 
of man as man. 

Individuals conditioned by propaganda to put the common 
good as thus predetermined before the personal virtues of reliability, 
integrity, truth or conscience, and believing themselves to be the 
agents of an irresistible historical process, develop the fanaticism and 
self-immolation that gives them a tremendous initial advantage 
over those slower growing factors of personal responsibility and 
integrity of conscience for which democracy stands. 
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The communist, rightly rebelling against the exploitation of 
the workers by a privileged aristocracy, has set a yet more grievous 
yoke upon them by offering them bread at the expense of their souls, 
their individual freedom and their personal responsibility. Its success 
involves the tragedy that the victims cannot recognise or value what 
they have lost. 

The democratic principle, on the other hand, from the days of 
Magna Carta, has steadily limited the power of centralised authority 
and extended responsibility to the “‘ man in the street.” The rise 
of ““ Common Law,” beyond either King, government or commoner, 
and capable of being modified or improved by representatives of 
the people freely elected, expresses a very different process of 
historical development than that portrayed by Karl Marx. 

The problem of a real world peace depends for its solution on 
some rapprochement between East and West on the fundamental 
question of the real nature of man and his relationship to the 
Universe and its Maker. The clash between communism and the 
West is fundamentally a spiritual and psychological one. Yet 
neither side can have the monopoly of the truth, or the other could 
not have come into being at all. How can two such diametrically 
opposed ways of life be reconciled? We have all inherited so much, 
not only physically, but culturally, from our own history, which 
comes into conflict with the faith and practices of other races. Good 
will alone is not enough to bridge the gulf, even if it were manifest 
in all our own relationships with other races and nations. Every 
culture has good and bad elements in it and the individuals who 
most fully express the spirit of one period may, in all good faith, 
cut across something of real value in another. Hence come the 
ideological wars of today, as distinct from primitive tribal wars. 
We fight today for the right to live a specific kind of life, and each 
side claims that it is the agent and vehicle of values that transcend 
individual life and calls upon men and women to sacrifice them for 
the welfare of a future which they will not live to see. 

How can we decide which really has the forces of spirit on its 
side? The issue of Korea is illuminating. However much the fifty 
or so members of the United Nations who combined to repel 
aggression in Korea may differ on political, economic and cultural 
evels, they were all agreed that if aggression succeeded in one area, 
the freedom of the world was imperilled, and a major war on a 
disastrous scale would become inevitable. 

Here then is a clue as to the direction in which to aim. From the 
tribal morality in which all other tribes were enemies, there has been 
progress towards the idea of an authority that could include the 
whole world and make peaceful co-operation between all nations 
and all classes possible. In the long run this must triumph over the 
‘* classless ’’ society which tends to level down instead of integrating 
natural diversities of capacity and talent which enrich the life of all 
in a genuine culture in which all can participate freely. 
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But the path towards this goal will be long and hard, because 
each individual, each nation, has its own distinctive past, the values 
of which it does not want to lose. Yet these will have to be subordina- 
ted to the goal of a wider fellowship within which alone they can 
be fulfilled. Already modern communications and trade have made 
the world one. 

Everyone here has a part to play in making the dream come true 
of a better world in which our children may live free from the fear 
of war. Each of us shares in the culture of his own nation, and has 
been made and moulded by its history. But each of us also has roots 
going deeper still, into the nature of Man, of Humanity itself. If 
we can realise our heritage, not ashamed to share the roots of our 
instincts with animal and primitive man, we can become bearers of 
the torch of life into the future, discovering a spiritual reinforcement 
from the past through the faith and lives of those who have risen 
to the best that was in them to be. This can overcome the backward 
pull of our individual history, wherever that has been on wrong 
lines, whether through our own fault or that of the society within 
which we grew up. In harmony with the deeper sources of our being 
we can challenge the manifestations of a more partial or parochial 
view of life, and re-consecrate our energies to fulfil their real 
functions, so that we find our happiness in the service of others, 
not only of our own race or kin, but of ages yet to be. 

We all inherit a mixed bag of tricks, both good and evil, from the 
past. We live in a world which also includes both good and evil, 
and we are all affected by the actions of others. But if we can accept 
ourselves as growing “‘ wholes,” stillin an imperfect stage of develop- 
ment, we find there is a balance of good over evil in our inheritance 
which can give us grounds for hope that we may become more 
mature men and women. 

Moreover in trying to strengthen the good and to eliminate the 
evil in less developed or more primitive elements in us, history is 
being made. When enough people are mature enough to co-operate 
unselfishly for world peace, the way to achieve it as a fulfilment of 
the natural ‘“‘ will to community”’ that in earlier more primitive 
forms could be fulfilled only by combining in small communities 
against all others, will come into sight. 

It may take centuries, or it might come within the next ten or 
twenty years. So many far-reaching changes are taking place just 
now and so many are reaching out and seeking for better things. 
But our past is not dead and we can rejoice that itis not, for it has also 
within it the seeds for the future that fulfills and does not destroy. 

Berdyaev quotes P. Lavrov as maintaining that the cultivated 
stratum of society owed a debt to the people which it could never 
repay.’ That is true, but the community is the poorer if it cannot 
throw up a culture which can in some sense permeate and percolate 
to those incapable, either from lack of capacity or opportunity, 


1 Towards a New Epoch. Berdyaevy, p. 108. 
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of producing it themselves. The artist and creative thinker enrich 
the community even though their freedom to create depends on the 
toil of others. Nevertheless, unless this is accompanied by a tealisa- 
tion of the interdependence of the labours of the common man and 
the creative artist, the product of their work will fall short of con- 
tributing to a culture with roots deep enough to meet the needs of 
the present age. Berdyaev stresses this: “‘ The national character of 
an art is only acquired from the dimension of depth, when the 
individual creative artist is linked up with the destinies of his people 
and the whole of humanity.’’? 

This again indicates the dilemma of the pacifist. We all exist 
by the labours of others, some of which are more distasteful or 
arduous than others. This interdependence involves mutual respon- 
sibility. The pacifist who relies on the ultimate triumph of love has 
right on his side, inasmuch as, until this becomes universal, life 
on earth can never be secure. There are crimes of violence, even in 
our Own country, perpetrated on harmless old people, and so often 
delinquency and crime arises from a lack of love in early years, 
so that the development of the social and co-operative aspects of 
personality are thwarted. The assassination of a Gandhi or a 
Bernadotte indicates the reaction of unregenerate man against those 
ona more mature spiritual level than himself. Yet the pacifist ignores 
the actual energies involved in material existence, which can subserve 
either life or death, but which are not within our power to eliminate. 

Our dilemma in life arises from the conjunction of what one 
may cail a vertical or depth element and a horizontal or extensive 
element in all human activities. The materialist concentrates on the 
latter and tries to explain and control everything by material and 
economic activities, as if the Kingdom of Heaven could be inaugu- 
rated by good organisation. The idealist tends to concentrate on 
the value and quality of the inner life, the depth element, the realisa- 
tion of the significance and importance of personality, and that this 
is grounded in a spiritual matrix. Yet all actual human life involves 
an indissoluble unity of both elements. 

A bully will not be turned into a saint by force: the pacifist 
attitude is right about that. But there may be no chance of reaching 
him without first using force to restrain his activities and protect 
his victims. The confusion probably lies in that between society 
and community. In societies, co-operation is essential for the 
carrying out of essential tasks for the feeding, housing and main- 
tenance of life. The more developed or “civilised ”’ the society, 
the greater the division of labour that is necessitated and the greater 
the degree of organisation required. This is the sphere within which 
control has to be external. No intuition or inner sense of responsi- 
bility can give the necessary directions or skills involved. And 
where control is external, force may be needed to enforce it, as with 
our police forces. 


2 Tbid., p. 85. 
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Community on the other hand, grows spontaneously out of a 
correspondence of aim and mutual fellowship. The essence of this 
is the free personal participation in the life that is shared with 
others. No society can long be maintained without some cohesive 
elements of community, and no community can dispense with some 
rules for effective participation within its framework. 

The pacifist’s dilemma is that of trying to live as if already 
within a world community, while actually he is inevitably participa- 
ting in the life of a society dependent upon organisation and the 
various sanctions entailed in a condition which falls very far short 
of being a world community. 

The aim of pacifism is sound. Humanity must find a way through 
this present critical period and discover how to co-operate for the 
good of the whole, and to outgrow the “snatch and grab”’ stage. 
But the genuine community which alone can render war an 
anachronism is far more likely to be engendered through the effective 
co-operation in the common tasks that face humanity. There can 
be no peace for any until there is peace for all. Peace is indivisible, 
and must be won by making the gains of all available to all, not 
by an attempt to contract out of contemporary society as a witness 
to the deeper vertical spiritual insight. The right of individuals to 
make such a witness must however, be maintained, and respected. 
Freedom of conscience is essential. Yet if any such witness through 
the lives of actual pacifists is to further the cause of peace, it is 
imperative that it should accept and appreciate the corollary that 
they owe the very right to “* object’ to the lives of those who differ 
from them. War cannot be eliminated in isolation from the ramifica- 
tions of evil within the whole of society. 

The attempt to bring force into the service of law is a great 
step towards the ultimate elimination of war, though this will 
involve much modification in our ideas of national sovereignty 
and the gradual growth ofa real community through the co-operation 
of many nations in a common task. The United Nations is a forward 
step even though it cannot be wholly effective until it includes, as 
genuine partners, Russia and China. Pacifists and peace lovers 
who seek to control aggression by communal action can work 
together for the achieving of effective co-operation. The pacifist, 
with his witness to a loyalty beyond that of either national or personal 
interest, may serve to remind those who are involved in the actual 
day to day difficulties of co-operation that peace cannot be main- 
tained by force alone. Peace must rest ultimately on the spiritual 
foundations in our common humanity and upon our common 
responsibility towards the God who made us for fellowship with 
Him and with each other. 


Miss A. Graham Ikin writes from retirement in Cumberland. 
She was, for some years, Organising Secretary and Lecturer for the 
Archbishop of York’s Committee of Doctors and Clergy. 


Three Alternatives Before Religion 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN, Ph.D. 


N traditional Christianity “‘God’’ refers to a supernatural, 

almighty power who created the existing universe, sustains it in 
existence and will determine the final outcome of all that exists. 
This almighty Being is not temporal nor spatial nor material and 
therefore is not “in existence’’; but all that exists depends upon 
his sustaining power. The present-day outstanding leaders of what 
is called neo-orthodoxy or “crisis theology’ do not think of this 
almighty power as supernatural nor as a person and certainly not 
as existing, because existence involves time, space and matter. 
Thus there are various ways of interpreting God when God is thought 
to be the Power of Being upon which all existence depends. 

One alternative before the religions of the world is to try to 
lead men to commit themselves to this Power of Being as the 
ultimate reality to which man must commit himself to be saved from 
the greatest evils and to be transformed into the best that man may 
ever become. It is true that some of the neo-orthodox reject good 
and evil as pertaining to the Power of Being and therefore “‘ to be 
saved from the greatest evils’? and “to be transformed into the 
best that man may ever become”’ should not enter into considera- 
tion in guiding man’s ultimate commitment. Man must commit 
himself ultimately to the Power of Being simply because it is 
ultimate reality, while good and evil must be sought and appraised 
on other grounds and not as matters of consideration in making 
the ultimate religious commitment. This is one alternative before 
the religions of the world. 

A second alternative is that of non-theistic humanism. Here 
it is the highest ideal as conceived by man that should command 
the most complete self-giving to serve it above all. The difficulty 
is, of course, to determine what is the “‘ highest ’”’ ideal when ideals 
conflict. This humanistic idealism is rather widely recognised and 
understood and scarcely calls for further interpretation. Men have 
always practiced idealism in some form or other. What is new and 
distinctive in the faith and practice of non-theistic humanism is 
the elevation of the ideal as sovereign over all else so far as concerns 
human devotion. All forms of human life recognise the ideal as a 
guide to conduct, but many forms hold the ideal as subject to some 
reality, often called God, that is authoritative over any and all ideals, 
and to which ultimate devotion should be given, while devotion to 
the ideal should be secondary to this ultimate devotion. But the 
non-theistic humanist gives priority to the ideal. 
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There is a third alternative not so widely recognised and under- 
stood as the two mentioned. It can be called theistic naturalism. 
It claims that there is a process in the world along with other 
processes to which man must commit himself to be saved from the 
greatest evils and transformed into the best that he can ever become. 
To discover what is good and evil, however, the naturalist looks not 
to the ideal but.to the essential make-up of human personality in 
interpersonal relations. He examines the nature of man by way of 
the social sciences, also with the help of all the wisdom of the past. 
Recently developments in clinical psychology and allied fields of 
inquiry seem to be giving us some very valuable knowledge about 
the essential demands of human personality in inter-personal 
relations. Since this knowledge, scientifically derived, seems to 
corroborate some of the ancient wisdom about man, and is piling 
up evidence, it would seem to be reliable. I shall attempt briefly 
to summarise these findings. 

Human personality, which is more than the biological organism, 
is built up by interchange with others into a system of habits, 
attitudes, meanings. The human personality, so understood, has 
two imperative and insatiable demands over and above the bio- 
logical needs. They are so powerful that often they drive a man to 
deny the biological needs, even to the point of death. They are, 
first, to be recognised, appreciated, understood, in a word, loved; 
second, to preserve integrity, that is to be one’s true self and not be 
forced to win approval or recognition by pretending to think and 
feel in ways contrary to what one actually does think and feel. 

The conflict between these two demands, on the one hand to 
be accepted, appreciated, approved by other people, especially 
those that count for most, and on the other hand to be one’s true self 
and not a sham, is in every life a tragic conflict. Every human 
being to some degree is forced to be a sham in order to win approval, 
be prized, and wanted, or, for that matter, even feared and hated 
and thus recognised as important. From Freud down to the latest 
developments of clinical psychology, this tragic conflict has been 
explored and cumulatively demonstrated. 

Now there is a process going on in human life which, if made 
dominant over all else, would deliver a man from this conflict so 
that he could be his real self and also win approval, understanding 
and appreciation. Indeed this process going on all the time does, to 
some degree, enable men to be their true selves and at the same time 
win acceptance and approval and be prized. It is that kind of 
interchange between people whereby one is able more or less to (1) 
see and feel the world from the standpoint of the other, (2) integrate 
what he gets from the other so that his own life is enriched with more 
memory, hope, joy and sorrow, knowledge and concern, (3) com- 
municate back to the other these riches of experience, (4) thus 


deepen the mutual understanding, appreciation and cherishing of 
one another. 
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For lack of a better word we shall call this process creativity 
since it creates the human personality progressively when required 
conditions are present, also creating community and all the enrich- 
ment of human life. This process is not an ideal, obviously, although 
one can have ideals about it. It cannot operate effectively to deliver 
man from the tragic conflict, above described, and enrich his life, 
unless man commits himself to it to be transformed by it, relin- 
quishing everything that conflicts with it, and striving above all to 
provide whatever conditions it requires to reach the maximum in 
transforming life into a beloved community with greatest enrich- 
ment of each. 

If the word “* God ”’ is used to refer to what has such character 
that man must commit himself to it to be saved from the greatest 
evils and be transformed into the best that he can ever become, then 
this process is God, even though it be not the creator and sustainer 
of the universe, nor a superhuman personality. 

Let us examine this process as it occurs in everyday human 
life. A baby grows without self-consciousness for the first months 
of his life, responding openly to all the stimuli of his limited world, 
usually a world abounding in love. But even so, he begins to sense 
unconsciously that people do not take him as he is as an individual 
but regard him perhaps as a plaything or as a nuisance, and he 
develops ways of acting to get response from people around him that 
will be pleasurable to him or will prevent suffering. He gradually 
learns to react to events not as he feels them to be, but in a way that 
will please others or placate them or control them or deceive them. 
Thus the little false self begins to grow. Also he begins to see that 
his elders have a sham self behind which they conceal the real self. 
So he learns to live in a world of pretence. When it is not a world of 
pretence, it becomes increasingly a utilitarian world in which things 
are done in a way to achieve ulterior ends, but not in a way to feel 
the richness of qualities that can be experienced in events; not in 
a way to achieve the widest and deepest community with others; 
not even in a way to know in widest scope and fullest content the 
order of events and possibilities and to control them. One must do 
what the culture prescribes, and cultures are not ordinarily set up 
primarily to sustain and promote this basic drive toward fourfold 
expansion. 

Thus in childhood begins the trouble that afflicts all adults in 
their dealings with one another and with the rest of the world. The 
drive toward expansion is suppressed, or inhibited, or channelled 
off into devious routes to evade obstructions. The obstructions are 
built into the individual’s own personality in the form of habits and 
attitudes. These inner obstructions are protective devices, false 
fronts, utilitarian grooves designed to get results in the quickest 
and easiest way without regard for the richness of qualities that 
might otherwise be experienced; without regard for the breadth and 
depth of community that might otherwise be attained; without 
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regard for the increase of power through mutual control rather than 
for power over others; without regard for the expansion in range of 
understanding that might otherwise be reached. Deep frustration 
is felt when the fourfold expansion is obstructed by these efforts 
to escape the pains and troubles of life. This produces acute anxiety 
and inner conflict. All this occurs because the essential and 
imperative need of human personality is found in this fourfold 
expansion in community with others, in richness of quality, in power 
of mutual control and in range of understanding. Blockage of this 
fourfold expansion results from the effort to protect and shield one’s 
self from the hurts and rebuffs and cruelties which commonly ensue 
if one tries to live openly and expansively. The psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, clinical psychologists and other social] scientists have 
described this condition of the human personality in various ways. 
I have tried to give a composite picture derived from their teachings. 

Under the conditions just described, people lose the capacity 
to feel the richness of qualities in actual events as they occur. They 
lose the capacity to remember the richness in qualities of past events 
as they might be remembered; also the richness that might be 
experienced in anticipating the future. The world becomes drab 
and grey. People lose the capacity to know correctly the order of 
events and possibilities and learn, rather, to discern events and 
possibilities in falsifying distortions, somewhat after the manner of 
a twisted and imperfect mirror. They lose the capacity to share with 
others their genuine thoughts and feelings. They learn, rather, to 
communicate the counterfeits produced under the compulson of 
protective device, false front and practical expediency. 

The problem is to enable the real self to break free of these 
barriers that hem it in and have become established as patterns of 
habit and attitude. If the disease has not gone too far, and other 
conditions are favourable, this breaking free can be accomplished 
to some degree when one finds another person, or, preferably, 
a group able to see through the shell of pretence and established 
habit and thereby know the real person beneath and respond to 
that real self with love. ‘‘ But one man loved the pilgrim soul in 
you.”’ At times and under favourable conditions this can happen 
between parent and child, between husband and wife, between friend 
and friend, between the great saints and their followers. Without 
this kind of interaction wherein there is genuine understanding 
and appreciation to some degree at least, the human personality 
cannot survive and may even seek to destroy itself, if not by actual 
suicide, then in other ways. 

This kind of interaction which enables the true personality of 
each to reveal itself to the other and to grow and expand is the 
process of creativity. Creativity produces a fourfold good that can 
be increased indefinitely without issuing in conditions that 
necessarily produce destructive conflict within the personality or 
between personalities. This good can be distributed ever more widely; 
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and the morewidely it is distributed the more it increases for each. 
Calling it a fourfold good means that the four parts must go together. 
To increase one without the others is to miss the good which is 
capable of indefinite increase and indefinitely extensive distribution 
without self-destructive consequences. 

The fourfold good is: 
(1) Community between individuals made as wide and deep as 
possible, community being that relation in which each can see and 
feel the world from the standpoint of the other, while at the same 
time integrating these diverse views into the unity of his own unique 
individuality. This does not require that one agree with the other or 
approve the other viewpoint. 
(2) The qualities of sense and feeling rendered as vivid and varied 
as possible and drawn from all things capable of yielding such 
qualities. 
(3) Knowledge extended to comprehend ever more of the events and 
possibilities of the world so far as such knowledge is needed to 
sustain, promote and protect the increase of community and quality. 
(4) Power of mutual control in contrast to power of some over others; 
this power increased indefinitely as human beings become more 
interdependent and more dependent upon control of the physical 
universe. 

This fourfold good of community, of felt qualities, of knowledge, 
and of power through mutual control is sustained and increased by 
the kind of interaction called creativity and can be sustained and 
increased in no other way. But for creativity to operate effectively 
two things are imperatively demanded. 

The first of these two demands of creativity is that individuals 
commit themselves to it'to be transformed by it in any way that it 
may require, no matter what the cost of this transformation may be. 
No matter what the cost, the individual who thus commits himself 
to creativity, confessing and repenting as sinful everything in himself 
that resists the transformations of creativity, and giving himself over 
to it most completely, is in the power and keeping of what satisfies 
those demands of human personality which underlie all other personal 
demands and are therefore the necessary basis for any progressive 
integration of personality. So much for the religious commitment, 
calling for confession and repentance for everything in oneself 
which resists creativity. 

The second demand is to obey the moral law derived from 
creativity. This moral law can be stated thus: In every situation 
act to provide conditions most favourable for the kind of interaction 
between persons here described as creativity. This moral law requires 
that all the institutions of society be shaped to meet the demands of 
creativity, such institutions being those of industry, government, 
school, church and family, together with all their derivatives and 
auxiliaries. This moral law also requires, of course, that men act 
in obedience to it in all those inter-personal and social relations 
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which develop beyond the prescriptions of the established institutions. 

It remains to state that creativity can never be the work of man 
if by ‘work of man,’ one means the control and direction of what 
creativity shall produce. This is never possible because creative 
transformation includes transformation of human ideals and 
purposes. Men can have the purpose, even be dominated by the 
purpose, to provide conditions most favourable to the occurrence 
of creativity. But men cannot have’ the purpose to bring forth the 
specific content of what creativity brings forth, because that specific 
content cannot be imagined by them prior to its creation by this 
kind of interaction. An example is the case of love. One cannot 
come to love another simply by willing to do so. He can provide 
conditions favourable for love to be created out of interaction with 
that other. But if he has never loved another, he cannot even 
imagine what the experience of love may be. Furthermore, even if 
he has loved, he cannot imagine the specific content of experience 
to be had in loving this unique individual whom he has never before 
loved. 

When a man tries to control the outcome of creativity or so 
to manipulate it as to bring forth the specific outcome he desires, 
and when he is strong enough to be effective in his efforts, he prevents 
it from occurring. The wise who have cared for children intimately 
and long will know that the creative development of the child cannot 
be directed and controlled without causing neurotic symptoms and 
that, if the conditions persist, the child will grow into a psychopathic 
adult. Creativity is never the work of man, even though it occurs 
in human life. 

Theistic naturalism now stands before us as a third alternative 
which the religious of the world might follow. In theistic naturalism 
the good is defined in terms of the essential and imperative needs 
of human personality as discovered by the relevant sciences and God 
is known in the experience of creativity. 

For the neo-orthodox the idea of God in any traditional 
meaning of that word is a symbol only, as Santa Claus is a symbol 
for the spirit of Christmas. The idea of God, when rightly serving 
its symbolic function, directs devotion, concern and commitment 
beyond itself to a reality utterly incomprehensible except as this 
reality “ breaks into time’’ and thereby becomes a kind of process. 
Everything in time is necessarily process. 

Some of these transcendentalists do not use the term ‘‘ power 
of Being ’’; but, whatever language they use, they mean torefertoa 
reality which human understanding cannot compass, and which 
human reason cannot grasp. It is such infinitude of Being that it 
cannot be reduced to the bounds of anything that can be called 
personality. Neither can it be reduced to anything within the bounds 
of time and space, hence, it cannot be anything that exists. To 
exist is to be temporal, hence process. In this sense, then, neo- 
orthodox transcendentalists are non-theistic. They deny the 
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existence of God and the personality of God. But plainly they are 
non-theistic in a sense very different from the non-theism of the 
humanist. From the orthodox point of view the theistic naturalist 
appears to be non-theistic in that he does not affirm that God is a 
supernatural, almighty personality. But, in opposition to the 
transcendentalist, the theistic naturalist roundly affirms the existence 
of God. Furthermore, he does not use the idea of God merely as a 
symbol referring to something beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge. The creativity which the theistic naturalist calls God is not 
supernatural, is not a personality and is not almighty. Creativity 
is that mighty creative power which brought man into existence, 
which progressively creates him when required conditions are 
present, which transforms him when he commits himself to it under 
required conditions, which sustains and enriches him when these 
conditions are met. It saves him from the greatest evils and brings 
him the greatest good that it is possible for human beings to attain 
or receive, under the required conditions. It does all the most 
important things which the religious man has claimed for God so 
far as concerns this temporal world. Since there is no word which 
designates these powers except the word God, the theistic naturalist 
uses this. 

All three groups recognise that there are extra-human processes 
that obstruct and destroy the good of life. Also the three agree that 
there are extra-human processes that sustain and create the good in 
life, although man must co-operate intelligently with these processes 
if any great measure and security of good is to be attained. All three 
recognise the realm of ideal possibility and the importance of serving 
the highest ideals with recognition that no man has comprehended 
at any time the whole realm of ideal possibility but must seek to 
envisage better ideals. In all these matters the three groups are 
agreed. Where they differ is in what commands their ultimate 
concern and ultimate commitment. For the transcendentalist it 
is the power of Being, for the non-theistic humanist it is the ideal, 
for the theistic naturalist it is creativity. 

All three recognise the infinite. All would agree that in some 
sense the realm of ideal possibility is infinite. But the transcenden- 
talist applies the word in a very special sense to the power of timeless 
Being. For the theistic naturalistic, “the infinite’? applies to 
creativity. The wisdom, power, and goodness by which life may be 
conducted can be increased beyond any known limit when men 
commit themselves quite completely to creativity to be transformed 
by it and meet other conditions which must be present for creative 
transformation to occur to the maximum in man and in the world 
of his environment. In this sense creativity embodies the potentiality 
of infinite wisdom, infinite power and infinite goodness. 

I have tried to show the three alternatives that stand before 
the religions of the world as they undergo change under the impact 
of modern civilisation. In this paper I have dealt chiefly with these 
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alternatives as they bear on Christianity. The alternatives are 
concerned with faith when faith is understood to be a giving of 
oneself to something to be transformed by it and to serve it above 
all. Shall man give himself in the religious commitment of faith to 
the power of Being, or to ideal possibility or to a process in 
existence that can be called Creativity? These are the three alterna- 
tives. 

I have tried to show that one of these must be given priority. 
Even though commitment to one may carry the others with it, still, 
one of the three and one only can be the sovereign guide and shaper 
of our lives and to it we must commit ourselves in the destiny- 
determining act of faith. 


Harry Nelson Wieman is Professor in the University of Houston, 
Texas. Dr. Wieman was formerly Professor of Theology in the 
University of Chicago, and subsequently Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion in the University of Oregon. The foregoing article sets 
forth his position which, in his own country, is known as Neo- 
naturalism. His published works include The Sources of Human Good, 
The Growth of Religion (co-author with Walter Marshall Horton), 
Normative Psychology of Religion and The Directive of History. 


BLIND BARTIMAEUS 


Every day he heard the same sounds; 
Padding of feet and clink of harness, 
The clatter of sentries’ equipment 

And the susurration of women’s cloaks. 
He cried, “‘ Have mercy on me.” 


Stretching his hands out from the shadow 
Into the hammer-beat of the sun, 
Smelling hot leather and the camels, 
Scents of stuffs and of animals, 

He cried, “‘ Have mercy on me.” 


Then all was new. Sound and heat 
Parted and fell away, and beyond 
Lay a cool pear-shaped silence 

Full filled with bright light. 

“Son of David, have mercy on me.” 


It seemed to have happened like that, 
Said the old man, looking back. 

And he would walk through the gate 
To see the place where he sat, 

And to pray, ‘“‘ Have mercy on all.” 


——P J ee HEEM 


Goodness is Beauty— 
The Ethics of Plato 


ROWLAND GRAY-SMITH, Ph.D. 


“The power of the good has retired into the region of the 
beautiful, for measure and symmetry are beauty and virtue 
all the world over.’ PHILEBUS LXIV. 


MONG familiar sentences calling men to worship, is there any 

more familiar than the one which reads: “* Worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness’’?2 The last phrase of that sentence has a 
certain charm for us. We think the writer was equating uprightness 
of character with a beauteous work of art. How fitting that goodness, 
like beauty, should be looked upon as a kind of symmetry and well- 
roundedness, and as an end in itself! How fitting that having it 
should be considered the best way in which to “* worship the Lord ’’! 

Unhappily for this assumption, nothing like that was in the 
writer’s mind. Recent translators are truer to his thought when, 
for “‘ the beauty of holiness,”’ they substitute “in holy array.’ The 
Hebrew writer is not equating goodness with beauty. The beauty 
of which various psalmists speak is the beauty of visible objects. 
The “‘ beauties of holiness’ are the high priest’s garments in their 
colourful magnificence, or the king’s temple in its architectural 
splendour. The holiness to which they refer is of the theoretical 
sort that has been known at times to go with positive moral evil. 
It was by the same officials in the same temple, with all their so-called 
“‘ beauty of holiness ”’ that the best of their race was judged worthy 
of death. 

If the phrase “‘ the beauty of holiness ”’ still has any charm for 
us it is because we have, perhaps unconsciously, Platonized it. 
‘** Plato,’’ writes Jowett in his introduction to The Republic, “* cannot 
see the difference between the arts and the virtues—at least he is 
always arguing from one to the other.’ On this score Jowett is 
disposed to make apologies for Plato. The parallel which Plato 
draws between the harmony of sounds in music and the harmony 
which characterises the good life, Jowett regards as at best “‘a 
splendid illustration ’’; it is not “a real analogy.’”? However, when 
Plato declares that “the power of the good has retired into the 
region of the beautiful, for measure and symmetry are beauty and 
virtue all the world over,’’ he seems to me to be using beauty neither 
as an illustration nor as an analogy of goodness. He is teaching that 
there is an inner identity of the two. And it is just this essential 
identity of goodness with beauty that is the keynote of Plato’s ethics. 


1Philebus, 64. 2Psalms, xxix, 2. 3Psalms cx, 3. 
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We shall follow Plato in his identification of goodness with 
beauty along four paths which later thought has separated but 
which in Plato’s writings cross and recross one another: first the 
metaphysical, noting his doctrine of the Good as the ultimate real 
(the ens realissimum); secondly, the sociological, which, to Plato, 
is the same as the political, noting his view of the good society or 
state; thirdly the psychological, dealing with the goodness of the 
component parts of the soul; and finally the ethical in the strict 
sense as pertaining to the individual’s search for an ideal end (his 
summum bonum). : 

Plato was twenty-eight when his master Socrates drank the 
cup of hemlock. Shortly thereafter he left Athens and spent twelve 
years visiting cities and teachers round the Mediterranean. At 
forty he was back in Athens and about a mile north of the city, in 
the grove of the gymnasium which had been named after the Greek 
hero Academus, he founded the school at which he taught for forty 
years until his death in 347 B.C., and which survived for centuries 
afterwards. 

As a disciple of Socrates, Plato remains interested in human 
life and its goodness. But with this ethical interest is combined an 
interest such as the earlier Greek philosophers had had in the 
nature of reality. In Italy he had studied at the school founded by 
Pythagoras, the man who spoke of the “‘ music of the spheres ’”’ 
and who is credited with the discovery of the mathematical theorem 
that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. To the Pythagoreans 
the substance of all things was mathematical ratio; the ultimate 
reality underlying all objects perceived by the senses was mathema- 
tical constancy and regularity. Plato himself made mathematics 
a necessary part of education, and over the doors of his Academy 
was engraved the sentence: “Let no man ignorant of geometry 
enter here.” But his conception of the ultimate reality is a 
hypostatization of that which had interested Socrates. He calls 
the metaphysically real “the Good’’, albeit a good characterised 
by a more or less mathematical symmetry or musical harmony. 

Socrates had attempted to find the “essential form of piety 
which makes all pious actions pious.’’ He had wanted to grasp the 
general meaning of goodness of which each particular instance of 
goodness must be an example. Also Socrates had assumed that the 
goodness of man consisted in being true to man’s real nature. In 
fact, the goodness of anything at all could be said to consist in the 
fulfilment of its nature. If, for example, we should meet a man 
with a glass eye, we would not be surprised if he made a reference 
to his ‘ good’ eye, meaning, of course, the other one, his real eye. 
It is as simple as that—the good is the real. 

This equation is taken by Plato as true universally, applicable to 
the whole range of Being. The supremely real becomes the absolute 
Good, constituting the general meaning of all thought and existence, 
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_ of which each particular thought and thing is but a particular 

instance. As the sun in heaven which, though hidden from our direct 
vision by a cloud, still imparts to the leaves their colour and to our 
eyes the light with which to see it, so the Good, though not the object 
of our knowledge, is the light of all our seeing. It is the transcendent 
nin of all the objects actually known and of our ability to know 
them. 

Those who think of reality theologically may prefer to call the 
supreme “* God.’’ It is noteworthy that one of Plato’s works, The 
Laws, founded philosophical theism. But he does not make God 
the supreme reality. God belongs to the realm of souls. He is the 
supremely good soul (ariste psyche). As such he effects all cosmic 
motion. We shall not here attempt to reconcile Plato’s theology 
with his metaphysics. Sufficient to mention that since God is a 
soul, though in some sense the soul of all things, Plato places God 
on a lower level than that to which what is above all souls belongs, 
namely, Reality itself. 

This ultimate reality, as we have indicated, is called the 
“absolute Good.’’ But it is not always so designated. It is a 
peculiarity of Plato’s writings that what in some passages is spoken 
of as the absolute Good is, in other passages, spoken of as absolute 
Beauty. 

The Absolute, whether called the Good or the Beautiful, is 
represented as beyond the reach of the normal processes of know- 
ledge. But it may be apprehended mystically. According to Plato 
there is such a thing as a thought-annihilating, thought-fulfilling 
flight into the empyrean, when, so to speak, the mind unites its 
light with the sun’s own centre. 

In The Republic this ascent to reality is set out as an ascent to the 
Good. But in the celebrated passage in The Symposium the ascent 
is to the Beautiful. You attain the beatific vision after three steps 
upwards, through the appreciation of the beauty of things seen, 
which is the first step, through the appreciation of the goodness 
of character and human life, which is the second step, through the 
appreciation of the truth of the sciences, which is the third step. 
These three stages, beauty and goodness and truth, are dealt with 
as three upward steps in a ladder of beauty, and having passed 
through them you are a candidate for the mystic vision of ‘‘ Beauty 
absolute, simple, and everlasting.’’* 

In Plato’s sociology, to which we now turn, the perennial 
social ideal, which goes by the name of justice or righteousness, 
is described similarly in aesthetic terms. As it was with the goodness 
of the eternal Good, so it is with goodness in the co-operative life 
of man. The goodness of the good society is a thing of beauty. 
It consists of the harmonious combination of all classes of men 
functioning together like the various types of instruments in an 
orchestra. 


4Symposium, 210-211, 
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To this subject Plato’s greatest work, The Republic, is devoted. 
He advocates a sort of democratic aristocracy. Every man, whatever 
his parentage, is to be educated to the maximum of his native 
powers. In that respect it is democratic. But as the training becomes 
more and more difficult, only a portion will rise to the top and become 
philosophers, and to them all government is to be entrusted. They 
alone can understand politics and are fit to vote. In this respect 
it is aristocratic. 

‘Within the state there will be three classes. One class will 
devote itself to providing satisfaction for everyone’s physical needs, 
that is, for food and shelter and clothing (“ agriculture, industry 
and commerce,” as we now putit). The second class will be composed 
of those to whom is entrusted the task of military defence and law 
enforcement. The third class willl consist of the intellectuals we 
mentioned, who alone will make the laws and determine public 
policy. Plato thinks it ruinous for a state when either the first class, 
whose heart is lifted up with wealth, or the second class, who would 
soon establish a despotism, takes over the reins of government. 
No doubt he is somewhat naive in imagining that those who make 
the wealth and those who have the force would agree to surrender 
their right to vote. His own experience in Syracuse, whither he 
went to try out his theories in practice, showed up their practical 
weakness. Dionysius, the dictator of Syracuse, decided that he knew 
how to rule well without becoming a Platonic philosopher. 

For each of the three classes in the state there is a proper ethical 
ideal. The ideal of the first class, the economic, will be moderation, 
temperance, self-control. The ideal of the second class, the military, 
will be courage, bravery, valour. The ideal of the governing class will 
be wisdom. The later years of the long training of the members 
of this class will have given them a comprehension of the under- 
lying principles and values to be expressed in the governing of the 
state. So Plato has given us a sort of class-analysis of three major 
virtues, self-control and courage and wisdom. 

One major virtue remains, namely, righteousness or justice. 
This is the crowning virtue. Justice is described as the harmonious 
blending together of all those who together make up the state. 
Justice would include the busy functioning of each man in the class 
to which by natural gift and acquired skill he properly belongs.5 
** Justice.’ he writes, “‘ is the having and doing what is one’s own.’’® 
It would also include the harmonious working together of the three 
classes with one another. Justice is the orderliness of society. A 
state which embodies it needs no poets for it is itself a poem. Its 
institutions embody the same harmony as the constitution of the 
heavenly bodies. 

““ The just man,” writes Plato, ‘‘ . . . will be like a just state.’’7 
As in his sociology there were three classes of society, so in his 


5 Republic, tv, 423. 6Ibid., 433. VIbid., 435. 
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psychology our physical constitution is given three elements. And 
the goodness of the soul is the harmony of their operation. 

One element of man’s make-up consists of his physical desires. 
If he is not careful they may make him a glutton or a drunkard or 
alibertine. But if he keeps them under control he is called temperate. 
Another element in man prompts him to energetic action; it is that 
dynamism of spirit which is manifest in anger and boldness, in 
ambition and fear of disrepute. It is in terms of the good man’s 
proper manifestation of his spiritedness that Plato defines courage. 
The other aspect of the soul is the reason or intellect. To this part 
of our make-up we refer when we praise the good man for his wisdom. 

But after all, the soul functions as a unity. The three elements 
simply belong to Plato’s analysis of its structure. Its actual life is the 
functioning together of its three aspects. The good man, we read, 
“does not permit the several elements within him to interfere with 
one another, or any of them to do the work of others,—he sets 
in order his own inner life, is his own master and law, and at peace 
with himself.’’8 Nowadays this ideal condition is known as “‘ psycho- 
logical integration.”’ But Plato, on account of the analogy he has 
followed between the state and the individual soul, gives to it the 
same name as he gave to the social ideal, namely, justice. This sounds 
odd. However, justice and psychological integration are analogous 
in that both are harmonies; the one is of men in society, the other 
is of the parts of the soul with one another. The rightness of the 
soul is its inner ‘‘ order and harmony ”’ (taxis kai kosmos). 

“The beauty of the soul’’? may be promoted, Plato thinks, 
by the study of music. Instructing youth in the art of music imparts 
rhythm and harmony. “‘ Rhythm and harmony find their way into 
the secret places of the soul’’ so that a boy becomes “ noble and 
good,’’ and later, ‘‘ when reason comes, he will recognise and salute 
her as a friend with whom his education has made him long 
familiar.”’*° Good music disposes to justice within the state and to 
integration within the soul, for both the social ideal and the psycho- 
logical are taken to be fundamentally aesthetic. 

Our final inquiry is ethical in the stricter sense of the word. 
What is it that should be sought by every man as his highest good? 
Is it some kind of pleasure, or some kind of wisdom? Knowing 
how Plato has conceived of reality, of society and of the “justice ”’ 
of the individual soul, which, in its way, is an aspect of a man’s 
highest good, we can anticipate his answer. Our lives will be best 
lived when controlled by a sense of proportion. 

One of the two main ingredients of life is pleasure, “‘ which may 
be likened to a fountain of honey.’ The other is wisdom, “‘ a sober 
draught in which no wine mingles, of water unpleasant but health- 
ful.”’!! Of pleasures there are two kinds, physical and mental. Physical 
pleasures can be “‘ the source of ten thousand hindrances to us,’’!? 


8Ibid., 443. 9Symposium, 210. 10 Republic, 11, 401-402. 
11Philebus, 61. 12Jbid., 63. 
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but because we have to eat to live, and because we have to marry 
if the race is to live, Plato overcomes his reluctance to include 
physical pleasures and makes them a necessary ingredient in the 
good life. The pleasures he heartily welcomes are those of the mind 
—the delights of colour and form and sound, and the enjoyment of 
intellectual pursuits. And in this class of “‘ pure’ pleasures, the 
purest of all would be the mystic vision of the supreme Good. 

Of knowledge also there are two kinds, practical knowledge 
and pure knowledge. The good life must contain a due proportion 
of the knowledge of how to do things. Every man needs this “if 
he is ever to find his way home,”’ ‘“‘if human life is to be lived at 
all.” But of higher value is pure knowledge, the knowledge of the 
permanent and imperishable, the everlasting and unchangeable, 
the sort of knowledge which yields pleasure.13 

Such are the ingredients that go to make up the good life— 
pleasures physical and mental, knowledge practical and theoretical. 
But its goodness depends upon mixing the ingredients discriminately. 
As in mixing a drink, to use Plato’s simile, it is the observance of 
proper proportions that makes the drink good. So goodness is 
ultimately a matter of measure and symmetry, of preserving due 
proportion, of ‘“‘ beauty’? as Plato conceives beauty. His good 
man stands poised and balanced, fair and noble, like the statue of a 
god wrought by a Phidias. 
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CHRIST 


The dons dispute about their definitions, 

Exclusive, sharp-edged, winding around their Christ, 
Drawing Him inwards to a multitude of centres 
Pinion’d, betrayed; 

While Christ the Lord walks free, 

Crucified yet travelling ever more widely. 

Ploughing more deeply . 

In the free life of the world down the ages, 

To heal Man’s disease and reunite his soul 

With the soul of the world, of Nature and of God. 


—R. M. ENTWISTLE 
13]bid., 62. 


